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Motorized Vaive 


EASILY MAINTAINED 


All parts easily replaceable in the 
field. Calibration without gauges 
—ON THE WALL. 


GREATER SENSITIVITY 
Horizontal mounting provides free 
flow of air over low mass, super- 
sensitive bellows. 


USES LESS AIR 

No leak port. No constant hiss- 
ing of air. Fewer compressor 
operations. 


GREATER CAPACITY 

Because the Grad-U-Stat uses less 
air it is capable of controlling 
almost twice the normal number 





) of motors and valves. 
x= 
Remote Bulb Grad-U-Stat 


[HERE is no question about the superiority of the 
Honeywell Grad-U-Stat for temperature control in every 
building on the campus. Let us prove how it surpasses 


every other school thermostat. Minneapolis-Honeywell TOR 





seaisinteds iinestet Regulator Company, Minneapolis 8, Minnesota. In wal 


Canada: Leaside, Toronto 17, Ontario. 





Honeywell 


Grad-U-Motor 


FIRST IN CONTROL 9 





Radiator and Convector Valve 


Guarding America's Health with Controlled Atmosphere St 
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my ° on ONE OF THE FINEST HOTELS EVER CONCEIVED 


c a. 


y stands the gem of the Caribbean—the new and exciting CARIBE HILTON hotel. 
= Orr 


On a wave-washed coral beach at San Juan, Puerto Rico, U. S. A., 





iets Surrounding this all-year magnet of charm, comfort and courtesy 

is an exotic ““Garden of Eden” with a tropical lily pond 

Ss extends into the luxurious lobby. Every guest room is “the best one,’ 
individualized in decor and furnishings. Each has its own air conditioning, 
and a private balcony affording a magnificent view of the unbelievably blue sea. 


Throughout, from the garden floor to the sun roofs, perfection 


TORO, FERRER & PORREGROSA, San Juan was the goal. Thus SLOAN is justifiably proud that 
Architects its Royal Quiet-Flush Valves were selected for this fine hotel. 


WARNER-LEEDS, New York = Significantly, Sloan Flush Valves are in service 
Architectural and Decorating Consultants ‘ Dak 

in two out of three of the nation’s hotels 
GEORGE A, FULLER CO., San Juan 


General and Plumbing Contractors having fifty rooms or more. 


SAN MIGUEL & CIA,, San Juan 
Plumbing Wholesalers 


more anime a —" 


are sold than all other makes combine« 
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STEEL LOCKERS 
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i STURDY BOTTOMS ...to take 
punishment. Full width “%4 inch 

1 flange of bottom rests solidly on 

1 

I 

i 
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SECURITY because the door lock- 
ing mechanism is pickproof « - 
dual-latch .-- concealed in the 
channel lock rod it is pre-locking, 
positive latching. Operates 
whether door is slammed or gently 
shut. Exclusive Medart patent. 









heavy 16 gauge steel frame mem- 
ber. No possibility of breaking 
or sagging. Be sure to compare 
this Medart feature with ordinary 
type locker bottoms. ruso-4 








ADJUSTABLE LEGS that can be 
raised or lowered to compensate 
for unevenness of floor. Legs are 
correctly spaced every two or three 
lockers (depending on locker 
1 width) to facilitate cleaning under 
| lockers. 


LONG LIFE because of channel 
frame construction ... 16 gauge 


members ensure rigidity and 
added strength. All parts elec- 
trically welded into solid square 
frame to assure proper fitting of 
door. 
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5 l MEDART STEEL LOCKERS available 
STYLING . . - for efficiency and penreghronney “= or free standing. Write 
modern streamlined ee 
Absence of hinge bolt-heads on 


in all standard types and sizes... 
for descriptive literature . - - Send 










and legs give Medart Lockers that 
smart modern “functional” look. 
Simplicity that bespeaks smooth 
operation. 














Wire Basket Shelving and 
Wire Baskets for use where 
the privacy of Steel Lock- 
ers is not required. Write 
for descriptive literature. 


Medart Steel Lockerobes 
with “Simultaneous 
Opening -Master Door 
Control” for elementary 
school use. Write for 
descriptive literature. 
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Among the Authors 


ALBERT F. SCRIBNER, registrar and business 
manager of Valparaiso University, describes on 
page 22 the new income gift plan that has been 
established as a means of obtaining additional 
institutional financing for future operations 
and expansion. He has been a member of the 
university staff since 1925, when he became 
registrar, and in 1935 took on the additional 
A. F. Scribner duties of business manager. He has been active 
in working out business organization and accounting procedures 
for colleges affiliated with the Lutheran Church. In relaxing mo- 
ments he indulges in golf and fishing. . . . HAROLD T. PorTEr, 
purchasing agent of Tulane University, points out on page 24 the 
important factor of maintaining proper public relations in the opera- 
tion of a purchasing agent's office. Prior to accepting his present 
appointment, he was assistant comptroller of DePauw University, 


JOSEPH W. GETZENDANNER JR., treasurer 
of Trinity College, reveals on page 27 the 
problems involved in establishing and main- 
taining a budget in a small college. He brings 
to an analysis of this problem many years of 
business management experience in his former 
positions with the C.LT. Corporation, the 
American Radiator Company, and the Na- 
tional Refining Company. During the war he 
did a three-year stint as lieutenant commander in the U.S. Navy. 


J. W. Getzendanner Jr 


W. W. PARKER, president of Southeast Mis- 
souri State College since 1933, describes on 
page 30 the construction details involved in 
¥ the new physical education building at his 
institution. During his administration as presi- 
‘i dent, the college has enjoyed its greatest period 

of plant expansion, with a new library, two 
men’s residence halls, a student service building, 
a power plant, and the physical education build- 
ing having been added. . . . A. J. JOHNSON, business manager of 
Denison University, describes on page 34 the study that has been 
given to the amount of furniture and equipment that should be 
provided in college residence halls. Business manager since 1928, 
Mr. Johnson has been active in many civic organizations and college 
groups and was president of the Ohio Association of College and 
University Business Officers in 1939. 


W. W. Parker 


EMIL. BERG, business manager of Kent State 
University, describes on page 32 the new stu- 
dent health center recently completed at his 
institution. He was formerly associated with a 
paint company as an industrial engineer and 
during the war was superintendent of an ord- 
nance plant load-line. His business career began 
in 1918 with the Otis Elevator Company and at 
Emil! Berg . : us : ; 

one time he was construction engineer for that 
company throughout Ohio. . . . OLAF ROGNE, business director of 
Augsburg College and Theological Seminary, describes on page 37 
the new science building at his institution. He has been in his 
present position since 1940 and prior to that time served as a 
Lutheran pastor in Minnesota. 
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CRANE TRIUMPH FLUSH VALVE. Most dependable, EASY CLEANING...once 
most economical. Quick, positive flushing action... over with a damp cloth 
body of valve contains no wearing parts. does it. 


LONG LIFE... proved 
through years of 
hard school usage. 


For everything in school plumbing, see your Crane Branch, Crane Wholesaler or Local Plumbing Contractor 


CRANE CO., GENERAL OFFICES: 
836 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 5 
PLUMBING AND HEATING > 
VALVES + FITTINGS + PIPE 
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Questions and Answers 








Photographic Service 


Question: We are interested in the pos- 
sibility of establishing a photographic service 
under college operation. When is such a 


service feasible?—G.C., Vt. 

ANSWER: There are two main rea- 
sons for establishing a central photo- 
graphic service in colleges and uni- 
versities. One is for the purpose of 
producing teaching aids in the form 
of slides, filmstrips or motion pic- 
tures; the other is for the purpose of 
economy in centralizing scientific work, 
such as photomicrography and _ bio- 
logical and technical photographs not 
normally produced by commercial 
photographers. The decentralization 
of this type of work in various depart- 
ments is costly because of duplication 
of personnel and expensive equipment. 

In brief, therefore, such a service 
is feasible when the services desired 
cannot be obtained through commer- 
cial sources or when it is more ad- 
vantageous economically to pool exist- 
ing or proposed photographic labora- 
tories into one unit—GEORGE S. 
FRANK, manager of purchases, Cor- 
nell University. 


Minimum Personnel Staff 


Question: What can be considered to be 
an adequate minimum staff for operation of 
a centralized personnel system?—VJ.B., Kan. 


ANSWER: Any number from one 
on up, depending on the amount of 
activity and scope of the program con- 
templated. One person with sufficient 
clerical help to provide operating 
efficiency can make a good start in 
any institution and as the program 
develops staff members can be added 
as needed. Most successful personnel 
programs have grown slowly, and it 
would be a serious mistake to start 
any new operation of this kind with 
a complete staff and the expectation 
of launching out posthaste into every 
recognized element of a complete per- 
sonnel program. 

Eventual size of the staff depends 
again on the type of things to be 
covered. At the beginning, however, 
I should recommend a risk of under- 
staffing rather than one of overstaffing, 


6 


as long as the way is open for expan- 
sion as fast as the institution proves 
able to take it and the administrative 
head of the department can produce it. 

If the writer of this question will 
give me by personal letter a little 
more of the detail of his own situation, 
I will be glad to express at least a 
personal opinion as to what sort of 
staff might best provide for his needs. 
—DONALD E. DICKASON, director, 
nonacademic personnel, University of 
Illinois. 


Cost of Air Conditioning 


Question: We are considering the installa- 
tion of air conditioning equipment in one of 
our buildings. What might we consider to 
be an average cost per square foot of floor 
space served for an installation of air cool- 
ing equipment? What would be our operat- 
ing cost per square foot during the summer 
months?—B.W., Minn. 

ANSWER: Your question is a little 
like “how long is a string?” but | 
think you have a fright to an 
answer with some limitations. 

All air conditioning jobs need a 
good engineering firm to make a study 
and should not be a package from 
some warehouse. The material in the 
building, the use, the number of per- 
sons to occupy the space, and many 
other conditions affect the answer so 
I will have to give you a possible low 
and a high instead of a definite figure. 

Most of the air conditioning jobs 
are thought of in terms of tons of 
capacity. In the Dallas area we are 





If you have a question on business 
or departmental administration 
that you would like to have an- 
swered, send your query to COL- 
LEGE and UNIVERSITY BUSI- 
NESS, 919 North Michigan Ave- 
nue, Chicago II, Ill. Questions 
will be forwarded to leaders in 
appropriate college and university 
fields for authoritative replies. 
Answers will be published in forth- 
coming issues. No answers will be 
handled through correspondence. 











paying $600 to $1000 per ton for 
installations—near the $600 figure for 
summer air conditioning. But the 
more complicated job of summer cool- 
ing and winter heating from the same 
unit is toward the higher figure. A 
ton of refrigeration should take care 
of approximately 3000 to 4000 cubic 
feet of space. For the summer cooling 
only the cost should run from 10 to 
15 cents per square foot of floor area 
per cooling season. The length of the 
hot season, cost of utilities, and such 
things affect this cost. 

The figures are fairly vague, but I 
hope they will be of some help. Again 
I emphasize each building is a definite 
engineering problem.—STANLEY Pat- 
TERSON, superintendent of buildings 
and grounds, Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity. 


Are Meals Taxable? 


Question: Is it an accepted policy of the 
Internal Revenue Department to waive the 
payment of income tax on the cash value 
of meals furnished to university employes in 
the nature of employment that requires their 
presence at the point of service during the 
meal hour?—G.H., Va. 

ANSWER: When an employe is 
hired for work during the meal hour, 
it is expected that he will be occupied 
during the entire period for which 
hired and will partake of his own meal 
either before or after his duties have 
been performed. Therefore, since he 
could obtain his meals elsewhere with- 
out material interference with his 
duties, his work is not of a nature that 
requires him to accept meals from his 
employer. 

It might also be stated that when 
the terms of the contract of employ- 
ment treat the material value of meals 
furnished to employes by an employer 
as compensatory for income tax pur- 
poses, it cannot be considered other- 
wise. Therefore, it is the opinion of 
this office that the value of meals fur- 
nished the employes referred to in this 
letter is subject to income tax.—JOHN 
T. JARECKI, collector, internal revenue 
service, U.S. Treasury Department, 
Chicago. 
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COLLEGE HEATING EFFICIENCY STARTS WITH RIC-WIL 


Ric-wiL Prefabricated Insulated Piping Systems Forty years of field experience and production 
are designed and built for long life and maximum “‘know-how”’ go into Ric-wiL products, which 
efficiency of central heating systems for campus provide (1) the highest thermal efficiency pos- 
and other institutional buildings. sible for the job and (2) maximum resistance to 
The prefabrication feature of Ric-wiL Systems damaging factors. Properly installed, Ric-wiL 
makes possible careful pre-installation engineer- Systems insure efficient operation and long, 
ing and planning, thus eliminating excess time maintenance-free life. 
and cost encountered with cut-fit-and-try meth- Upon request, our representative will be glad 
ods. Prefabricated elbows, tees, and other ac- to provide detailed technical data as related to 
cessories add to Ric-wiL installation efficiency. your specific problem. 


—=// For full technical information on Ric-wiL 
products and services, call or write the Ric-wiL 


a office nearest you or Dept. 8-M in Cleveland, O. 





INSULATED PIPING SYSTEMS 


THE RIC-WIL COMPANY - CLEVELAND, O. 








UNDERGROUND 





OVERHEAD 


FOR FORTY YEARS THE GREATEST NAME IN INSULATED PIPING SYSTEMS 
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See how much you really know about 
where your floor maintenance dollars go 


Eta My floors don’t need to look pretty, 
so they don’t have to be polished . . . . . TRUE OR FALSE? 


© Polishing floors doesn’t cost much 
—just a few cents for materials. . . . . . TRUE OR FALSE? 


> Polishing floors makes them slippery . . . . TRUE OR FALSE? 


Floors are harder to maintain with 
safety polishes than with ordinary wax . . TRUE OR FALSE? 


ANSWERS 


You may never have time to look into your floor 
expenses. But just ten minutes thumbing through 
our booklet, Mr. Higby Learned About Floor Safety 
the Hard Way, would tell you that all four of the 
above statements are False ...and why. This book 
wastes no time on details. It hits the highlights; 
briefs you on the important considerations that every 
executive should know to account for floor expenses. 





Even if you scored 100 by answering “False” to each 
of the above questions, you'll find information to 
help you determine whether you're getting your 
money's worth from every floor dollar. Right now, 
clip the coupon to your letterhead and mail for a 
free, no-obligation copy...so you can check on 
this week's expenses. 





This Floor Answer 
Book is FREE... 








Types of flooring 





s Walter G. Legge Co. Inc ’ 

: 101 Park Ave., New York 17, N.Y. : 

; Please send me a free, no-obligation copy 

| of your Mr. Higby book. 

' 

¢ Signed of Safety Floor 
: Title. Maintenance 
: 

' 

' 

‘ 

. 


ll A HD ce-7 


Copyright 1950 by 
Walter G. Legge Co., Inc. 
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( Advertisement ) 


RESANDING 

of gymnasium floors 
POSTPONED 

by new safety polish 


GYMNASIUM FLOORS can now be 
protected from heavy wear, to avoid 
periodic resanding and refinishing, with 
Trafco—a floor polish that shields floors 
trom traffic; yet is actually Jess slippery 
than an unpolished floor. 


Its slip-resistant, protective surface has 
proved exceptionally resistant to wear. 
It withstands “burns” and smudges for 
a considerable time. When they finally 
develop, it holds them on the surface. 


The soiled surface can easily be cleaned 
and restored by applying more polish. 
Because Trafco contains a cleaning 
agent, it removes the dirt on the surface 
and repolishes the floor—in one opera. 
tion. Repeating this procedure as neces- 
sary restores the finish . . . without the 
need to sand down the floor and refinish 
it. 


Trafco’s abilities to postpone resanding 
almost indefinitely and to resist wear 
have been confirmed by Elmendorf Lab- 
oratories, indepedent wood floor spe- 
cialists. 


CUTS MAINTENANCE COST 


On floors where Trafco has been used, 
it has saved maintenance expense. In 
one school, wood flooring received such 
heavy wear that it normally needed re- 
waxing every week. Trafco was tried— 
and five weeks later the same coat of 
polish was still serviceable. Another 
school replaced its annual summer te- 
sanding with a Trafco application. Be- 
cause of the two-in-one action, one man 
can restore the flooring at the rate of 
1,000 square feet per hour. 


A SAFE POLISH 


Underwriters’ Laboratories, who tested 
and approved Trafco, found that it 
makes wood floors Jess slippery than 
the same floors without polish. It can 
be buffed to as high a gloss as desired. 
Buffing only makes it safer. 


Trafco Floor Polish is designed for use 
on wood and cork floors, but is also 
effective on linoleum, magnesite and 
other floors. It is a product of the Legge 
System of Safety Floor Maintenance. 
For further details, send the coupon at 
the left of this page. 


See us at Booth No. 61, Greater New York Safety Council Convention and Exhibition, Statler Hotel, New York, March 28-31 
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LOOK AT THOSE CRACKS / FABRON WILL END THAT WORRY! 
NOW WE HAVE MORE 


REDECORATING TO DO/ 


FABRON Offers more than 180 patterns and 
colors styled for use in dormitory rooms, 
classrooms, corridors, offices, etc. — a lati- 
tude of choice unmatched by conventional 
treatments. The material is furnished in 
easily handled rolls,27” wide,and is ap- 
plied in the same manner as wallpaper. 
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LETS APPLY IT THIS SUMMER 





Probably you are planning to do some redecorating during the summer months 
ahead. Instead of applying a conventional treatment, eliminate future plaster 
failure and other common causes of redecorating expense by applying FABRON, 
the beautiful, durable, tough fabric wall covering. 


FABRON’S sturdy canvas backing and layers of plastic provide a high-strength 
backing that prevents small cracks from forming and resists even heavy struc- 
tural cracks. Should plaster repairs become necessary, simply peel down the 
FABRON, patch the plaster and paste the FABRON back in place. 


FABRON overcomes other causes of redecorating expense, too. Its sunfast 
lacquer colors do not become dingy . . . can be washed fresh year after year. 
FABRON can be patched invisibly, if damaged. And its proven durability out- 
lasts paint or wallpaper by several redecorating periods. 


Several thousand schools, universities, hotels and hospitals have found 
FABRON the most economical wall and ceiling treatment obtainable. Get the 
facts NOW — so you can include FABRON in next summer's redecorating 
program. We'll gladly submit patterns and cost estimates if you will give us 
the details of your program. No obligation, of course! 


FREDERIC BLANK & CO., INC. « Est. 1913 * 230 Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 





FABRON prevents fire-spread, too. Each roll ei “ Bab eal 
bears the label of the Underwriters’ Labora- saryerworuers Oratories 

tories, Inc., sponsored by the National Board ud ory Ing 
of Fire Underwriters. 








National Board of Sire Mndereriters 





bron. 


The canvas-plastic-lacquer wall covering 














































yo tte CLEAN UP / 
He gine HV ORO SCRAP 


%& Eliminates HAND SCRAPPING, 
PRE-DISHWASHING MACHINE Brushing, Flushing 


% Operates on FREE HOT WATER 
... replenished by hot overflow 
water from dishwashing machine, 


%& EASY TO CLEAN! 





Another great Toledo-Sterling Machine 
that saves labor and pares kitchen costs 
—the HYDRO-SCRAP automatically 
removes food scraps from china, 
glasses and table silver prior to 
mechanical washing! Teams up with 
any standard dishwashing machine— 
installed between the soiled dish 
table and the entrance end of the 
dishwasher. The Hydro-Scrap flushes 
table refuse from the entire contents of 
the dishrack. Soluble matter goes down 
the drain. Insoluble matter is discharged 
onto brass Separator Screen, and is 
raked directly into garbage can at end of 
meal period. No dripping refuse con- 
tainer to handle! Practical and efficient 
for today’s needs... backed by Toledo 
engineering and precision manufacture. 
Send for Bulletin No. SD-10. Toledo Scale 
Company, Sterling Division, Toledo 12, O, 





WEIGH IT OUT! Toledo 
SPEEDWEIGH over-and- 
under scales provide speedy, 
accurate weighing of por- 
tions. Use Toledo receiving 
scales to accurately weigh mn 
foods. 


DISHWASHERS : ; ‘ 
¢ PEELERS BURNISHERS 3 







See if 
PEELERS for Potatoes and Vegetables... 
complete line, 15, 30, 45, 50, 60 and 70 —— 
lb. capacities. Rapid operation — easy — 
cleaning. leit 


a 






in a full range of sizes and capacities. 


TOLEDO 


STEAK MACHINES, 
CHOPPERS, SAWS 



















IN-WEIGHING. The world’s most 
widely used portable dial scale. 
_ Accurate, rapid, dependable. 


CHOPPERS. New Speed... 
gravity feed... three models. 







SAWS. Big capacity... new speed 
and ease in cleaning. 
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NIAGARA FALLS 
PRODUCT 








eee new idea in cereal service! 
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ee “= You serve just one biscuit of 
Ss See shredded wheat in NABISCO’s 
new individual service package. At about 2¢ per serv- 
ing it costs you less to buy and serve than any pack- 
age of two biscuits! 


RK KK KKK KKK KKK KKKKKKKEKKEEH 


Save sugan amd. cheamtoo 


Most people tend to use much 
more cream and sugar for two 
biscuits—especially when they eat them one at a 
time. With NABISCO’s new package, only the usual 
amount is used. That’s another important saving! 
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A PRODUCT OF NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


fe The right portion no waste 


Ss2-">* Each one-biscuit serving weighs just 

one ounce—the amount most people 

eat at home, and the amount the government recom- 

mends. Why serve more, when it’s usually wasted? 
No leftovers! 





Kae KKK KKK KK KKK KKK KK KKK KkKkKaEK 


KKK KKK KKK KKK KKKKKK KKK 


Serve the large shredded wheat that 
is preferred in your patrons’ homes! 
NABISCO has the right product, in the right-size por- 





tion, in the right package, and at the lowest cost per 


serving. Better stock up now! 


REE KKKKKKKK KKK KK KKK KEE 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY, Dept. 39, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Please have your salesman call with prices and promotion ideas on the new One-Biscuit 


Package of NABISCO SHREDDED WHEAT. 


Title 





Name................ 
Organization..... 
® Address 
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@ WHEREVER STUDENTS GATHER to 
study, play or eat, the quiet comfort 
of modern Sound Conditioning is 
directly beneficial. Both lecturer and 
listener are helped by good acoustics. 
And concentration is improved when 
noise is stopped before it starts. 


That’s why more and more ceilings 
of campus buildings are getting mod- 
ern acoustical treatment. Acousti- 
Celotex ceiling tile brings the same 
immediate quiet to classrooms, hall- 
ways, libraries, gymnasiums and din- 


ing halls—for a very modest cost. 


WRITE TODAY for your free copy of the 
illustrated booklet, “Quiet Comfort 
for School and College.”’ The 





QUIET for the Halls of Learning 


Acousti-Celotex Sound Conditioning 
Products are installed quickly. There 
is one to fit every acoustical and build- 
ing code requirement. Standard per- 
forated materials require no special 
maintenance—can be painted repeat- 
edly and washed without impairing the 
sound-absorbing capacity. 

Your staff and students deserve this 
aid to better instruction and learning. 
Contact your local distributor of 
Acoustic-Celotex products for an ex- 
pert, free analysis of your Sound Con- 
ditioning requirements. 


Celotex Corporation, 120 South La Salle Street, 
Chicago 3, Illinois. In Canada, Dominion 
Sound Equipments, Ltd., Montreal, Quebec. 


THE 








Acousti-(etotex 


TRADEMARK 


Sound Conditioning Products 


PRODUCTS FOR EVERY SOUND CONDITIONING PROBLEM 








REGISTERED U.S PAT. OFF 


CELOTEX CORPORATION + CHICAGO 3 + ILLINOIS 
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Look to 


OIMMONS.... 


a 


Beds and chests Pe 














for Turmnilure and sleep egugpment 


Used by hotels, tourist courts, clubs, 
schools, colleges, rest and convales- 
cent homes, institutions of all kinds 


Bring to Simmons your plans for furnishing new rooms 
or modernizing old ones! Simmons’ complete line of 
fireproof steel furniture in 20 color and wood grain 
finishes, offers you far more opportunity to select equip- 
ment for comfort, color harmony, maximum utility, 
long life and economy. 

Simmons furniture and sleep equipment are patterned 
to modern demands, whether it is room furniture for 
the finest hotels, or hospital equipment to speed recovery. 
The ablest designers, engineers and color stylists are 
employed. Products are brutally tested in laboratories 
for structural flaws, and use-tested for guest or patient 
approval! 

Shown here are only a few products from Simmons’ 
complete line. Many more are pictured and described in 
the catalogs offered. It will pay you to have these cata- 
logs on your desk. They're free—so send for them today! 


SIMMONS COMPANY 





Display Rooms: 
Chicago 54, Merchandise Mart + New York 16, One Park Avenue 
San Francisco 11, 295 Bay St. + Atlanta 1,353 Jones Ave., N. W. 
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Hospital beds 









Dormitory beds 
and bunks 


Mattresses and 
box springs 


Chairs 


Hide-A-Bed Sofas 











Simmons Company, 
Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 54, Illinois. 


Please send us your ......-Hospital Equipment 
catalog: ..Guest Room Catalog. 
Name pocwscagainipdeb tnaietbiaiespeieidele 
Business 
Address 
6 er <cotsinnigiehiiaseeiiaiienialaa a 


















anniversary 


FEATURED MARCH 1 TO APRIL 30, 1950 


p- EVER 
WEA 1 
Cc 


pt MARY 
‘Take advantage of these. 


Six Wear-Ever Aluminum Golden 
Jubilee Specials. All are Wear-Ever 
quality utensils in long-lasting, 
extra hard alloy. 


WHY THEY COOK BETTER, EASIER. 
Wear-Ever aluminum conducts heat 
so fast and so evenly that you can 
boil a pint of milk down to one- 
quarter pint, over /ow heat, without 
scorching! Cooking is uniform 
from bottom and sides (instead of 
just over the heat). 


NEWEST TYPE. All these utensils (except Sauce Pot 
which is extra heavy duty) are restaurant weight. All 
are Wear-Ever’s latest models. They are stamped in 
one piece from extra hard alloy, with rounded corners 
and smooth, flat bottom. 


FRIENDLY TO FOODS. Food Flavors and whole- 
someness are protected in Wear-Ever aluminum. 
Won’t even impair the purity of distilled water! 
That’s why hospitals, coast-to-coast, use Wear-Ever 
aluminum. 


SEE ON DISPLAY AT YOUR SUPPLY HOUSE 


COLLEGE and UNIVERSITY BUSINESS 














€ar-Ever o 


hardly marked! 





The Aluminum Cooking Utensil Co. 
1 ‘ ; 4003 Wear-Ever Bldg., New Kensington, Pa. 
ll 4 . & Please have my dealer deliver: 


seodencn 4-piece sauce pan sets 

covebees 8-piece sauce pan sets 

sesthasa 20-quart stock pots 

ee Ky 20-quart stock pots (with cover) 

oseubwes 40-quart stock pots 

» sang obs 40-quart stock pots (with cover) 

POE Pe bun pans reer finish) 

errr oy bun pans (Alumilite finish) 

peccaess 26-qt. sauce pots—loop handles 

seucdese 26-qt. sauce pots—loop handles (with cover) 

negekees 26-qt. sauce pans—long and loop handles 

er eee 2G6-qt. sauce pans—long and loop handles 
(with cover) 


MAME. cccccccccctcsscssccsevcgentosesessaguntheennnm | 
ORGANIZATION... .ccccccccccccccesceccessecsocceseoesee 
ADDRESS oo cccccccccoscosccccosceccecestehschsaenese ess 
BEE o ccccccccccecvsesesees ZONE. cesceccoces STATE...+s0e | 
OR MAIL COUPON DEALER’S NAME...ccscecscccccccccsccsececsssssssesesese | 
DEALER’S ADDRESS. ...scecccesecsereeseesseeseseeseasees . 
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FOR YOU TOO... MORE FOR YOUR MONEY 


— Especially when you are in the market for panic exit devices 





By insisting on Von Duprin drop-forged devices you get: 


l. 


Top devices at bottom cost per year. . . 


that’s getting a lot for your money! 


Speed, ease and certainty of operation which bring by all 
odds the safest and surest means of exit you can put on a 


door. 


. The beauty of precise line, the strength of forgings, the 








mirror-like smoothness of these dense metals . . . all 
adding up to devices which add distinction to any doors, 


new or old. 


Exceedingly long life, and remarkable freedom from 
upkeep or repair costs, bringing the overall yearly 
cost, over the life of the building, to the 


very minimum. 


AND YOU GET THE 
VON DUPRIN X-BAR 
The X-bar, of extruded bronze, adds strength 
and rigidity to the crossbar. It is standard on 
Types A2 and B2 drop-forged devices. 


VON DUPRIN DIVISION, VONNEGUT HARDWARE CO., INDIANAPOLIS 9, IND. 
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2 Weight 


\ Only 20 Lbs. 
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—and for larger Auditoriums...use 


the AMPRO 


"Premier 20” 


For larger audiences — in larger 
rooms and auditoriums—the Ampro 
Premier ‘20° offers numerous ad- 
vantages. It delivers high quality 
sound reproduction—in ample vol- 
ume. It provides efficient illumi- 
nation, brilliantly clear. Itis depend- 
able, easy to thread, simple to 
operate. It is gentle to precious film, 
easy to service. The many special 
features that make up Ampro’s “‘su- 
perior quality’ have been developed 
through 20 years of experience— 
and millions of performances! That's 
why thousands of Ampro projectors 
are used and approved by this coun- 
try’s leading school systems, re- 
ligious denominations, universities, 
government departments and indus- 
trial concerns. 


5493°° COMPLETE 


Approved by School 
Systems Everywhere 











ATruly LIGHTWEIGHT 
Low Cost 16. Sound Projector! 


x) 


Complete Weight 
Including Speaker 
and Case—29 Lbs. 
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ra 
Any Student Can Lift or Carry It 


Amazingly compact and portable—the Stylist 
can be readily moved from room to room 
for use by large or small groups. Quick and 
easy to set-up...just lift off case, snap 
permanently attached reel arms in place and 
the new low cost “Stylist” is ready to thread. 
Centralized control panel makes operation 
remarkably simple. 


Many Other Advantages 


Ampro quality features include: Designed for 
both ficient sound and silent speeds... 
standard time-tested Ampro sound head, fast 
automatic re-wind, triple claw film move- 
ment, new, slide-out removable film gate, 
coated super 2-inch F 1.6 lens, 1000 watt 
lamp...and many other Ampro “extras” 
that mean smooth, trouble-free performance 
year after year... A.C. and D.C. operation. 


A General Precision Equipment 
Corporation Subsidiary 









*Trade Mark Reg. 
U. 8. Pat. Off. 


Send Coupon for Circulars 


giving full details and specifications on the budget-priced "Stylist," 
and the famous Ampro "Premier-20". Send for free copy of audio- 
visual booklet "A New Tool for Teaching” and “The Amazing Story 
of 16mm. Sound.” 


AMPRO CORPORATION 

2835 N. Western Ave., Chicago 18, Iilinois 

Gentlemen: Please rush: 

(CD Complete circular on Ampro "’Stylist"’. 

(CD Complete circular on Ampro "Premier-20." 

(CD Free copy of "A New Tool for Teaching” and “The Amazing 
Story cf 16mm. Sound.” 
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THE POPULAR TREND OWARD Zs hin 


PUBLIC DINING ROOMS 


Distinctively different in design! 


A definite step forward in decorating psychology! 


SUMMERDALE 


Patterns distinctively different in design, 
are available for delivery on short notice. Each offers 
the modern psychologic approach of homelike atmosphere, 
plus a new “bridge type” china construction that com- 
bines a light appearance with exceptional strength. 
DEVONSHIRE 
Developed by Syracuse China research laboratories, this 
new china shape actually copies the strength features of 
an arch-and-pier bridge. It is resistant to mechanical 
shock, heat and pressure. Ask your distributor to show 
you samples of the new Winthrop shape in Syracuse China. 
Or mail the coupon today to 


MEMORY LANE 


Syracuse China, Syracuse, N. Y. 


3 Cup Shapes 


CHRISTMAS ROSE ——_ 
Winthrop 


SYRACUSE SYRACUSE, 








} * 
Lacl THE COUPON TODAY 


ve heard a lot about the profitabl 
t Tel alate] quests feel at home. Now 
arn about this china ale 1 

that's designed especially to 


k like the i Talaha Me aleliile dinnerware 











OR BEAUTY...SANITATION...AND STAMINA 


CHOOSE WeisArrt COMPARTMENTS 
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Ceiling-Hung WeisArt Installation in Edina High School, Edina, Minn. Lang & Raugland, 
Architects and Engineers. Maurice Schumacher & Associates, Contractors 

































QUALITY-BUILT CABINET SHOWERS 





Manufactured to stand up under hard usage, Weis- 
ways are the answer to bath requirements in college 
and university buildings. Guaranteed leakproof, 
Weisways require no special treatment of building 


walls or floor, insure long years of satisfactory service 


Yessway 


CABINET SHOWERS 




















For fine appearance, maximum 
cleanliness, and thorough- going 
quality of construction which 
withstands the hardest usage, spec- 
ify WeisArt toilet compartments, 


Designed and built in harmony 
with the most modern trends, 
WeisArt compartments are suited 
for use in the finest of modern 
structures. Measured in terms of 
years of dependable and trouble- 
free service their use is both prac- 
tical and economical. 


Ceiling-hung WeisArt compart- 
ments, as shown in this installa- 
tion, leave the floor clear for easy 
cleaning. The same quality con- 
struction is available in WeisArt 
floor-braced compartments. These 
compartments are finished with 
best quality synthetic high baked 


enamels in a wide range of colors. 


PROTECTION 


Doors, stiles and partitions are of highest 
class flush steel construction, with edges 
locked and sealed. Galvanized surface has 
smoothness equivalent to furniture steel, 
aftording best known corrosion resistance. 


This galvanized surface is Bonderized 
which gives additional corrosion resist- 
ance and assurance of positive adhesion 
ot enamel to the metal. 


Baked synthetic primer and enamel, sepa- 
rately baked, combines highly protective 
surface coating with lustrous beauty in a 
wide range of colors. 


Your architect knows the Weis reputation 
for quality in design, engineering and 
manufacturing. Ask him to specify Weis- 
Art compartments and Weisway Cabinet 
Showers in your new buildings or in 
your modernization work. For detailed 
information write 


HENRY WEIS MFG. CO., INC., 339 WEISWAY BUILDING, ELKHART, INDIANA 


























IS FEDERAL AID 


THE ONLY ALTERNATIVE? 


LAURENCE M. GOULD 


President, Carleton College 
Northfield, Minn. 


CHESTERTON ONCE OBSERVED THAT OUR PRINCIPAL 
social problems spring from the situation that what 
one man regards as a cure for our ills another con- 
siders a worse malady. 

While we already are spending $3,400,000,000 for 
education at the federal level, direct federal expendi- 
tures for public school education is a new idea in fed- 
eral subsidies and is a much greater menace than the 
“malady” its protagonists assure us it would cure. 
Granted the need for greater support, it is a non se- 
quitur that federal aid is the only way it can be 
brought about. Here is utter confusion of means and 
ends. 

The alternative to federal aid is greater support at 
state and local levels. No state has yet exhausted its 
capacity to support its schools. If education be placed 
at the top of responsible functions of state and local 
governments rather than relegated to the bottom, 
there is no question about capacity to provide the 
necessary financial support. 

In no state has support for education kept pace with 
support for other enterprises. In 1940 the cost of pub- 
lic education received 2.9 per cent of the national in- 
come, while in 1948 it had dropped to 1.8 per cent. 
Ten years ago the public elementary and secondary 
schools received approximately 3.1 per cent of the in- 
dividual income. For the school year ending in 1948, 
this proportion had been reduced to 2.4 per cent. If 
the expenditures for education were to increase as per- 
sonal consumptive expenditures and national and in- 
dividual incomes have increased, every state would be 
able to provide from its own resources far more than 
has been promised or is contemplated under any pro- 
posals of federal aid. The cost of public elementary 
and secondary education is today more than $4,000,- 
000,000, which is less than 2 per cent of the expendi- 
ture for personal consumption. 

The intensive campaign at national level for federal 
aid to education began in 1936. Since that time state 
and local tax expenditures for public school purposes 
have increased from $1,968,898,000 to $4,301,484,- 
000. They have increased more than eight times the 
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amount involved in the bill that passed the last ses- 
sion of the Senate. 

Between 1940 and 1947 the per capita income for 
the nation as a whole increased 130 per cent. Six New 
England States averaged but 99 per cent and six Mid- 
dle Atlantic States, 107 per cent. These are among 
the so-called richest states. Eleven of the so-called 
poorest Southeastern States showed an increased of 
174 per cent. 

This increased capacity to pay has been reflected 
in increased support for schools. Annual increases in 
current expenditures per pupil in elementary and sec- 
ondary schools in seven of the poorer states were as 
follows: Mississippi, 171 per cent; Alabama, 203 per 
cent; Florida, 205 per cent; Louisiana, 211 per cent; 
Georgia, 218 per cent; Arkansas, 223 per cent; South 
Carolina, 255 per cent. 

Direct federal aid to education as proposed in Sen- 
ate bill 246 is based upon the theory that all problems 
can be solved best from the top down. This is com- 
pletely contrary to the basic assumptions underlying 
our democracy. 

Our American political system had its origins in 
small units of local self government, and, of ail the 
heritages that are peculiarly American, self govern- 
ment in education is most nearly basic. Of all of the 
agencies that democracy has evolved to perpetuate 
itself, schools are the most important. 

It is naive to suppose that we could or should have 
direct federal subsidy without federal control. To de- 
fend the authority of Congress to appropriate monies 
without exercising some supervision as to how they 
should be spent is to defend the principle of irrespon- 
sibility in government. 

Statistics show clearly that the gap between the 
“rich” and the “poor” states is closing. But even such 
inequalities as we have in education now are far less 
hazardous toward the preservation of our democratic 
way of life than would be a centrally subsidized system 
of education. Such a system would provide the perfect 
pattern for regimentation and the strangulation of 
freedom. 
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Looking Forward 


Faulty “Planning” 


WHY DOES IT SO OFTEN HAPPEN WHEN NEW BUILD- 
ings are planned that the persons most directly involved 
are ignored? In other words, those who must operate 
and maintain the building after the keys are turned over 
to them as “managers” arrive on the scene too late. 

Food service directors report that on many occasions 
they are called in only when the architect has finished 
and the contract for construction has been signed. Or, 
worse yet, the institution does not bother to hire the 
operator of the facility until the building is 90 per cent 
complete. Radical changes that ought to have been 
made in the original plans then become so prohibitive 
in cost that the operator must resign himself to living 
with the original mistake. 

Superintendents of buildings and grounds report that 
frequently new buildings are constructed with little 
thought of the expense that will be involved in proper 
maintenance. Ducts and pipes are placed in such in- 
accessible locations that entire walls will have to be 
torn down to get at a pipe that needs repair. In other 
cases, floor or wall coverings are installed that more 
than double the costs of maintenance. 

Residence hall directors state that buildings are com- 
pleted with inadequate storage facilities, improper 
lighting, or unsatisfactory interior decoration. 

Perhaps not all the blame for such faulty “planning” 
can be placed on the administrator's shoulders. It is 
possible that the food service director has not attempted 
to convince the key administrator that he or she could 
make some helpful suggestions to the architect. The 
buildings and grounds superintendent may discover too 
late that he has not demonstrated his competence as an 
adviser. 

Regardless of where the blame should be placed, 
there will be fewer mistakes in building construction in 
the future if all parties involved are called in for con- 
sultation throughout the planning stage. 


Forget Something? 

COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY ADMINISTRATORS HAVE A 
way of developing a broad and comprehensive program 
of public relations for “the public’—and forgetting 
something in their own front yard. 

The current student generation, now toiling about 
the campus, is often given scant attention in the prob- 
lem of selling the college to the public. The student 
may think of the administration as something diabolical- 
ly contrived to interfere with student objectives. How- 
ever, after graduation it’s all sweetness and light—and 


“will you please enclose your check for the alumni fund 
of Whoozis University?” Is it any wonder that it’s 
several years before the average graduate thinks of a 
financial gift to his alma mater—if ever? 

It would seem to make good sense for college ad- 
ministrators assiduously to labor in their home vine- 
yard. The best time to sell a future prospective donor 
is to apprise him of his responsibilities for the support 
and perpetuation of the institution he believes in while 
he is an active participant. You can't sew up the deal 
during graduation week. Throughout the student's 
career emphasis should be placed on interpreting the 
college to him, so that he feels some concern for the 
school’s continuation and will aid in supporting it. 

Such a program takes imagination. It also takes ap- 
preciation of the fact that this is a long-range project 
and not one from which substantial returns will be 
available overnight. 


What Kind of Education? 


WITH ALL THE HUE AND CRY REGARDING EXPANDING 
enrollment, lack of college finances, and overworked 
faculty, little study has been given to the kind of edu- 
cational experience that ought to be made available 
to today’s generation of students. _ 

Grade school principals complain of pupil behavior 
and state that parents have neglected their duties. The 
high school faculty complains that the lower grades in 
the educational system have done an inadequate job. 
College deans report that high school graduates are 
academic illiterates. Society complains that colleges fail, 
in the four years they have an undergraduate under 
their wings, in making him an intelligent citizen. 

Many parents, and the public generally, look upon the 
college as a glorified trade school in which a young 
man or woman learns how to make a living. The For- 
tune poll showed that the public gives a very low rating 
to a college education as a means of developing “the 
desire and ability to be a more useful citizen.” Yet, if 
colleges fail at this, and in the more fundamental ob- 
jective of teaching students how to think, it’s question- 
able whether colleges have much claim for the sup- 
port and sympathy of their constituency. 

It’s easy to criticize—not always as easy to suggest a 
solution. If higher education would concern itself more 
with the substance and content of learning and less 
with the cafeteria choice of job training curriculum, 
it might result in better educated young men and wom- 
en. A departure from job emphasis may be harder 
to sell to the public, but society will get a high yield 
from such a student crop. 
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Proposed Building for Plant Sciences, Washington State College. 


RECENTLY I VISITED ONE OF OUR 
large university campuses and saw un- 
der construction one of its new build- 
ings that time had its 
reinforced concrete frame nearly com- 


which at 


pleted; but the walls, windows and roof 
were not as yet constructed. The frame 
was straightforward in its appearance; 
its mass was well proportioned, and 
the whole appeared to be a building 
of merit. 

I was interested in seeing what the 
completed building would be like and 
asked if | might see some drawings of 
the exterior. This resulted in disap- 
pointment! The large openings be- 
tween columns were half filled with 
stone mullions to simulate early stone 
Gothic False buttresses 
were to be placed over the concrete 
columns, a false pediment was shown 
hung to the concrete frame above the 
main entrance, and a_ high-pitched 
psuedo-Gothic roof with no windows 
(resulting in a large volume of ineffec- 
tively used cubage) was to be built 
above the upper-story ceiling slab. 

This is an actual example of some 
of the misguided building that is fortu- 


construction. 
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Victor N. Jones & Associates, Seattle, Architects. 


MODERN 


vs. traditional in college 


design 


PHILIP E. KEENE 


College Architect 
Washington State College 


nately decreasing in extent in the coun- 
try today. This is also one of the rea- 
sons modern design is replacing 
traditional styles at an ever-increasing 
rate. 

Some of the early design character- 
istics, which some people insist on 
using today, were a direct result of 
manufacturing limitations as, for ex- 
ample, the inability to make glass in 
other than small panes. Pitched roofs 
were compulsory as only slate or wood 
was available for roofs. Structural limi- 
tations required small openings, for the 
width was limited to the distance a 
stone would span, or the limit to which 
a brick arch could be constructed. But- 


tresses were a structural necessity in 
buildings having large spans. 

Small windows first were necessary 
for protection and later considered nec- 
essary to conserve heat. Columns and 
their cornices were necessities of an ear- 
lier day. Fireplaces were scattered 
around the buildings for heating pur- 
poses, and their chimneys pierced the 
roofs in. profusion. These, then, are 
the building blocks of the traditional 
styles—at one time all very practical 
necessities and their use was logical 
and right. 

Should we limit ourselves to the ar- 
chitectural elements of the past, or 
should we take advantage of today’s 
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technologies? We do not need to use 
small windows as they did in the 18th 
century, for we now can manufacture 
large sheets of insulated glass. Asbestos 
felts, asphalt and gravel are now avail- 
able for roofs, and pitched roofs cov- 
ered with slate shingles are no longer 
the only means of covering a building. 
Stone columns with their expen- 
sively carved bases, flutes, capitals, over- 
hanging cornices with their intricate 
moldings and elaborate details are as 
necessary on today’s building as a buggy 
whip on today’s automobile. Reinforced 
concrete, structural steel, or laminated 
wood beams and 
areas easily. 
Traditional styles were formulated 
during a period when individual crafts- 
men of excellence were plentiful and 
relatively inexpensive. In contrast to 
this, our buildings are constructed of 
machine-made materials. Today new 
materials, such as plastics, fluorescent 
lights, insulating glass windows, direc- 
tional glass block, radiant heat, me- 


trusses span great 
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Upper Left: Administration building built in 1893 
showing attempt to imitate medieval castles. Upper 
Right: Mechanics arts building of 1915 with intri- 
cate brick patterns and terra cotta. Lower Left: 


























electronics 
open new design possibilities. 
Few today will argue that modern 


chanical ventilation, and 


much to 
commend. It has been accepted whole- 
heartedly by the business world, to a 
high degree by the public schools, 
but only slowly by colleges and uni- 
versities. This is largely due to the 
fact that the great majority of college 
and university buildings in the United 
States have been built in the last 50 
years, and officials are reluctant to 
change the architectural style of their 
campuses. These buildings will re- 
main in their settings tor years to 
come for sentimental and economic 
reasons, even though they are limited 


architecture does not have 


in their efficiency. 

The buildings of this period reached 
an all-time low in purposeful design 
Almost all college and university build- 
ings were effortless imitations of Ro- 
man temples, Gothic churches, or Co- 
lonial meeting houses. It is a mis- 
take, therefore, to continue repeating 


Home economics building of 1928 with features 
reminiscent of Colonial times. Lower Right: Class- 
room and office building completed in 1949. Con- 
crete frame, terrazzo floor, brick and stone trim. 


this thoughtless mimicry of a past era 
An architect is expected to develop a 
plan that is efficient and workable. He 
should not be required to alter it to 
fit a predetermined elevation of poor 
quality. 

It is seldom an architect finds a cam- 
pus that does not have a number of 
these old buildings forming a setting 
a new and modern build- 
School officials 
charged with the responsibility of es- 
tablishing building policies must of 
necessity be concerned with a_har- 
the entire 
campus, regardless of the style desired 


into which 
ing must be placed 


monious over-all eftect of 


by progressive architects. 

However, incongruity occurs not in 
the design of the building but in the 
use of varied exterior materials. Har- 
mony can be satisfactorily achieved by 
using the same exterior material. For 
example, if brick is predominant, the 
use of the same type and color of brick 
on the new buildings keeps the whole 
campus a unified group. Harmony has 
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been achieved on numerous campuses 
throughout the country in this most 
satisfactory way, not only in the 
younger campuses where the number 
of buildings are limited but in the 
older densely built institutions as well. 

Further, in strengthening the cause 
of modern design, the matter of dollars 
and cents plays a strong part. Everyone 
knows costs of labor and material have 
more than doubled in the past few 
years. There is probably no institution 
in the country that does not have one 
or more buildings carefully rolled up 
in a set of blueprints and tied tightly 
by high costs. This universal condi- 
tion has done much to clear away the 
sentimental attachments to traditional 
ornament. All nonessentials are scru- 
tinized carefully and, as a result, gen- 
erally are eliminated in order to keep 
costs as low as is Consistent with good 
construction 

The same administrators who shy 
away from modern design on the 
grounds of possible lack of harmony 
have an equal responsibility to pro- 
tect their institution from unneces- 
sarily high construction costs, for there 
is a definite relationship in building 
costs between the traditional styles and 
the straightforward simplicity of mod- 
ern functional buildings. 

The problem of maintenance, so 
often overlooked during the design 
stage of a building, is a never ending 
source of expense if it is not properly 
considered. The department having 
the responsibility of maintaining a 
building never will ask for high para- 
pet walls that crack from expansion 
and contraction or for cornices that 
need to be reflashed and recalked. In- 
stead, it will ask that attention be 
paid to the essential elements of the 
building and that whatever may be 
saved on unnecessary architectural em- 
bellishments be put into materials that 


will eliminate a few of its problems. 

An architect designing college build- 
ings can influence a teaching program 
by designing buildings that will im- 
measurably assist in promoting a stim- 
ulating, forward looking approach. For 
example, if a good level of natural light 
is provided at all times, the student is 
enabled to approach his studies in a 
beneficial atmosphere. Large windows 
with directional glass block are im- 
possible to use in the traditional styles. 
Certainly no one will argue for pro- 
viding conditions less desirable than 
we know are possible. In the years that 
Gothic architecture was developed, re- 
search laboratories were almost un- 
known, in fact, entirely unknown as we 
know them today. The architects who 
developed Colonial architecture never 
heard of the cyclotron or atomic power. 
Our needs today are different from 
what they were centuries ago, and our 
architecture, therefore, must keep pace 
with the changing requirements. 

The machine age is here in build- 
ings as well as in all other phases of 
























































our life—we might as well accept this 
in fact. The engineers and scientists 
have put new life into building design, 
and we should take advantage of this 
opportunity. We are creating a new 
and vital type of architecture that per- 
mits us to clothe our structures logi- 
cally from plans developed in a 
straightforward manner. It will take 
time, but wonderful progress is being 
made. We must not be impatient; re- 
member that previous architectural 
styles took centuries to develop. 

In summary: 

1. Today's architects are not limited 
in a choice of materials as in earlier 
days. 

2. With the advent of new materi- 
als, new forms are suggested and new 
realms of possibilities present them- 
selves to the progressive designer. 

3. Harmony between old and new 
can be readily obtained by the use of 
similar exterior materials. 

4. Modern design, because of its 
simplicity, reflects a saving in the cost 
of the completed building. 


Above: This view of Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology's 
new residence hall designed by 
Aalto shows the cantilevered 
stairways and the increasing 
lounge space on the upper 
floors. Left: The chapel that 
Frank Lloyd Wright designed 
for Florida Southern College. 
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“AN INCOME FOR LIFE FROM MONEY 
you give away” is the eye catching ap- 
peal of a modified annuity plan that 
Valparaiso University, Valparaiso, Ind., 
uses to interest its friends in the finan- 
cial support of its program of expan- 
sion. 

Valparaiso University is an institu- 
tion of higher education owned and 
operated by the Lutheran University 
Association. As the only university for 
secular education in the Lutheran 
Church-Missouri Synod, Valparaiso re- 
ceives its financial support not from 
any general church treasury but by the 
voluntary annual gifts from individuals 
of its constituency. The university was 
founded in 1859 and purchased by the 
Lutheran University Association in 
1925. 

In the intervening years, the uni- 
versity has been required to meet the 
needs of the rapidly expanding student 
enrollment, which today numbers 
nearly 2100 students, and is the largest 
Lutheran university in the United 
States. A college of arts and sciences, 
a school of law, and a college of engi- 
neering provide instruction in the 
fields desired by the supporting con- 
stituency. 

All of the funds required for current 
needs, as well as for capital improve- 
ment, must come from individuals, 
local congregations, men’s groups, la- 
dies’ societies, and youth organizations. 
Through its department of university 
relations, the university carries on a 
continuing program of fund raising. 
During the last fiscal year (July 1, 
1948, to June 30, 1949) the voluntary 
gifts received amounted to more than 
$552,000. 

The phenomenal growth of the uni- 
versity is attributed directly to meeting 
the needs of a supporting constituency 
that for nearly a hundred years did 
not provide for the higher education 
of its laiety in the secular fields of 
knowledge and constitutes a remark- 
able achievement in the annals of 
higher education in America. 

To meet these immediate needs for 
capital improvements because of a rap- 
idly expanding enrollment, the uni- 
versity's board of directors decided to 
borrow the funds necessary for plant 
facilities directly from individuals of 
the supporting constituency by issuing 
3 per cent promissory notes maturing 
in five years and 10 years, respectively. 
The notes were issued at various inter- 
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vals in total amounts permitting yearly 
retirement beginning in 1950. 
Valparaiso University is national in 
character, as to both its geographical 
distribution of student enrollment and 
the church constituency. Likewise, the 
individuals holding notes are distrib- 
uted widely throughout the United 
States and the average note holder has 
approximately $800 in notes. 


PLAN TO RETIRE NOTES 


After issuing the notes and receiving 
the funds necessary to provide for the 
expanded physical facilities required 
for a student body of 2100 students, 
the next problem was to develop a 
feasible plan to retire these notes, for 
both the board of directors and the 
university administration realized well 
in advance of the expansion program 
that it would be difficult to meet these 
obligations upon maturity from the 
current receipts received each year 
from the nearly 250,000 constituents 
who annually contribute to the support 
of the school. It was decided to inves- 
tigate the possibilities of an annuity 
type of financing. 

A comprehensive and exhaustive sur- 
vey was made of a large number of 
private and church related colleges and 
universities in America. This study 
produced some interesting results from 
which the life income plan was tail- 
ored to fit the needs of Valparaiso 
University. 

Not a few colleges and universities 
stated that they had tried the plan 
with results that bordered on the dis- 
astrous. Their troubles were traced to 
several factors. They had not consulted 
actuarial tables; they had accepted gifts 
of this nature in amounts that were 
individually too large; they had used 
the principal immediately and hoped 
to meet the annual payments to the 
donor out of the current operating 
budget; they did not have a sufficiently 


large number of contracts in force to 
assure themselves that the law of aver- 
ages, as represented by the actuarial 
tables, would function. 

It was the decision at Valparaiso, 
in adopting a modified annuity system, 
that all of these factors would be 
either eliminated or controlled. Care- 
ful checking with the existing latest 
mortality tables developed a conserva- 
tive, but attractive, return for the indi- 
vidual making the gift. Since this will 
be a long-range project, provision also 
was made to restudy these tables on an 
annual basis, although no change in 
the rate of return ever can be retro- 
active. It was decided, in order to 
simplify the accounting procedures at 
the university and to eliminate confu- 
sion on the part of the donor, to set 
up the repayment schedule in groups 
of five years with returns of nothing 
more complicated than one-half per 
cent. 


BASIS OF PLAN 


The tables on which the income gift 
plan is based at present are as fol- 
lows 


Single Life Survivorship 
Age PerCent Age Per Cent 
30-39 244 40-39 24 
40-49 3 40-49 3 
50-54 4 50-54 3) 
55-59 44%, 55-59 4 
60-64 5 60-64 44 
65-69 SY 65-69 5 
70-74 6 70-74 SY 
75-79 644 75-79 6 


80 and over....7 80 and over....7 


The next step was the decision not 
to encourage gifts in excess of $25,000 
until such time as a sufficient amount 
of money was on hand to absorb the 
risk. There seemed to be, so the sur- 
vey indicated, an amazing correlation 
between longevity and the size of the 
gifts. In other words, the larger the 
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—Valparaiso’s new system of financing 


PROMOTED THROUGH A CHURCH CONSTITUENCY, THE 
PLAN WAS DESIGNED PRIMARILY FOR THE DEFICIT 
FINANCING SYSTEM DEVELOPED BY THE UNIVERSITY 


gift.the longer lived the donor. Cen- 
tenarians do not provide the revenue 
for an institution under this plan. 

The minimum gift accepted is $500. 
Payments on the gifts are made semi- 
annually on June 15 and December 15, 
respectively. The rate of return re- 
mains the same for the duration of the 
life and is determined by the nearest 
birthday of the donor. The payment 
prior to death is the final payment. 
Heirs do not receive fractional pay- 
ments. A survivorship arrangement 
also is available whereby two lives 
may participate, but the rate of the 

‘ return is slightly lower than that nor- 
mally paid on the younger life. 

No part of the principal may be ex- 
pended by Valparaiso until the con- 
tract is fulfilled. This is a vital feature 
upon which many institutions stumble. 
The rate of return to the individual is 
such that by reinvesting the funds at 
3 per cent, approximately 70 per cent 
of the principal should be available to 
the university on the basis of the mor- 
tality tables. It is expected that the 
average duration of the contract will 
not exceed 20 years, which means that 
approximately 5 per cent will mature 
each year. Of the contracts written for 
any given age group, the first 50 per 
cent probably will return more than 
70 per cent; the second half will return 
less, with the final 5 or 10 per cent 
possibly returning not more than 20 
per cent of the principal. 


DEFICIT FINANCING PLAN 

Since Valparaiso University is oper- 
ating at the present time on a deficit 
financing plan in its expansion pro- 
gram, it was assumed that not enough 
contracts would mature in time to 
meet the five and 10 year notes now 
outstanding. Because of the fact that 
the approximate 70 per cent expected 
return on the principal was adjudged 
a conservative figure by leading actu- 
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aries, it was decided that up to, but 
not more than, 50 per cent of the prin- 
cipal could be invested in the out- 
standing notes of the university. This 
would provide a safety factor of 20 
per cent against the expectancy, and 
then the notes of the university held 
by the fund would automatically be 
retired upon fulfillment of the con- 
tracts. The 3 per cent interest is now 
paid out of current receipts, but will 
be transferred into the Life Income 
Gift Plan. 

Recognizing the need for broad cov- 
erage (a safe margin on this point 
would involve a minimum of 1000 
lives in order to ensure the validity of 
the mortality tables), the university 
started an aggressive campaign to pro- 





mote these contracts. This campaign 
includes direct mail to more than 165,- 
000 friends and alumni; advertising 
in strategic church magazines and 
newspapers; personal approach by spe- 
cially trained representatives of the 
school. The promotion expense at pres- 
ent is assumed by the current operating 
budget of. the university, but it is ex- 
pected that eventually this can be 
absorbed by the fund itself, without 
interfering with the 70 per cent ex- 
pectancy. 

This plan recognizes a factor in 
fund raising that is often overlooked. 
Individuals in the middle income 
groups do not make sizable contribu- 


tions out of their savings. Recognizing 
that the income from this type of gift 
now in force at Valparaiso would not 
interest many individuals under 60 
years of age, we felt that this pro- 
gram will enable the donors to get 
the maximum enjoyment of giving 
without endangering the security of 
their old age. In view of gift and 
inheritance taxes, this plan appears to 
be of greater value to the university 
than a bequest. 

Negotiations are now under way 
with the internal revenue authorities 
to determine a formula for tax deduc- 
tion purposes that would assure the 
donor of a tax benefit the year the 
gift is made and thereby eliminate the 
taxation on the returns received each 
year. When this formula is worked 
out and approved, the payments made 
to the individual would be of greater 
value than a similar rate of return on 
stocks, bonds and mortgages. There 
seems to be no obstacle in the way of 
developing such a tax formula, since 
the principal received by the school 
is an outright and irrevocable gift and 
because the returns cease upon death. 

Since the majority of life income 
gift contracts will be purchased by 
individuals past 60 years of age out of 
their savings, it is felt that this plan 
will in no way interfere with the fund 
raising efforts of Valparaiso for its 
annual current operating budget needs. 

The university business office is 
responsible for the issuing of life in- 
come certificates and the keeping of 
accounting records. An application 
form is distributed with a_ special 
brochure by the department of uni- 
versity relations. 

Upon receipt of an application form 
and the remittance, the life income 
certificate is issued. These certificates 
are serial numbered and contain the 
contract provision of the gift and the 
university's obligation to the holder. 
An individual account record card is 
created on which is transferred all of 
the information from the application 
and which includes also a record of 
payments made to the holder. 

The plan has definite limitations. 
It was designed primarily for the defi- 
cit financing system developed by Val- 
paraiso University for its expansion 
program and promoted through a 
church constituency that is closely asso- 
ciated with the needs of a growing 
university. 
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By greeting salesmen cordially and placing orders fairly, a purchasing 
agent contributes much toward the public relations of his university. 


“GOOD PUBLIC RELATIONS IS GOOD 
performance—publicly appreciated.” 

“Public relations is a way of life for 
an entire institution, not the job for 
a single individual.” 

During recent years there has been a 
great deal of discussion of public rela- 
tions as it relates to industry, institu- 
tions, governmental units, and every 
Tom, Dick and Harry who occupies, or 
wishes he occupied, the public eye. 
The public relations men deserve credit 
for one thing—they certainly have sold 
America on the need for their services. 

Yet all the public relations advice 
is based primarily on two things: (1) 
do your day-to-day job in such a way 
that it reflects credit upon you and the 
institution you represent, and (2) 
don’t hide your light under a bushel. 
Of course, educational institutions are 
interested only in the dignified “pres- 
tige” type of public relations and not 
Hollywood cheesecake. 

A university has many different pub- 
lics interested in it whose good will 
it must obtain, including students, par- 


“Business Is Still in Trouble,’ Fortune, 
May 1949, p. 69. 

*Reck, W. Emerson: Public Relations 
A Program for Colleges and Universities, 
Harper & Bros., 1946, p. 11 
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ents of students, alumni, benefactors 
and potential benefactors, townspeople 
and leaders of the various professions, 
especially those in which the particular 
institution offers training. 

All these persons are individuals and 
have individual opinions of the uni- 
versity; their opinions are based largely 
on their contacts with persons who 
represent the university. So each per- 
son who is associated with or acts in 
behalf of the school exerts a good or a 
bad influence on the opinions of its 
various publics. The sum total of these 
opinions is the school’s public relations 
or its prestige, and the difference be- 
tween the great universities and the 
mediocre ones can be measured in 
terms of their prestige. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS ASPECTS 


Several questions arise in a consid- 
eration of the public relations aspects 
of purchasing. 

First, what significance does the pur- 
chasing department have in the uni- 
versity’s public relations program? The 
purchasing office plays an important 
réle, but for the most part its potential 
for good has been overlooked. 

One of the important publics, so 
far as the private, endowed institution 





The public relations 
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is concerned, is the group of actual 
and potential benefactors. To a con- 
siderable extent, these men are com- 
mercial and business leaders: of the 
community in which the institution is 
located. The purchasing department is 
the only university office to be in daily 
contact with representatives of such 
companies and has an excellent oppor- 
tunity to exert a good influence on 
their attitude toward and opinion of 
the school. The attitude that salesmen 
have will, in turn, percolate through 
the firm and will inevitably have some 
effect on the opinions of the top men, 
and the ones to whom the fund raising 
officers are possibly devoting some ar- 
tention. 

Such businessmen are, in many cases, 
also alumni or the parents or near 
relatives of students. So in business 
dealings with them, the purchasing 
department also is aiding or hindering 
the alumni relations program. This 
large body of opinion can be favorably 
influenced by the purchasing staff. 

Second, how can the purchasing 
office help build prestige? It is fair 
to assume that if a purchasing agent 
greets salesmen cordially, listens to 
their suggestions open-mindedly, places 
orders fairly, observes confidences, and 
pays bills promptly, he has made a 
significant contribution toward good 
public relations and the prestige of his 
university. In other words, if he does 
a good job, he is a good influence. 
Conversely, if he fails to observe the 
highest standards of business ethics 
and personal conduct in his business 
relationships, he reflects discredit upon 
his institution, as well as upon himself. 

Perhaps more attention should be 
paid to the significance of the word 
“agent” in the title “purchasing agent,’ 
for an agent is one who acts for an- 
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aspect of 


PURCHASING 


other. The one for whom a purchasing 
agent acts is not himself, not the pur- 
chasing department, not the control- 
ler's office, but the university. 

So in business dealings he always 
must bear in mind that he és the uni- 
versity and he always should present 
the university in the best possible 
light. He never should criticize other 
university departments or employes in 
his conversations with salesmen. It 
is impossible for a person to reflect 
credit upon himself by casting dis- 
credit upon his colleagues. 

If materials have been delivered to 
a department without the purchasing 
agent's knowledge or approval and if 
the vendor is trying to collect the ac- 
count, the purchasing agent will be on 
much sounder ground if he uses his 
energies toward getting the situation 
straightened out to everyone's satis- 
faction rather than in seeing how 
much he can make the other parties 
regret that they crossed him up. 

The head of the purchasing office 
cannot do the job alone; it takes the 
cooperation of all his subordinates, 
who, after all, do most of the detail 
work. As head of the office, he should 
assume responsibility for seeing that 
the members of his staff understand 
their réles in the public relations pro- 
gram and that they all are working in 
the same direction. One snippy clerk 
can undo all the good accomplished by 
the most public relations-minded 
buyers 

The purchasing agent should de- 
vote particular attention to the way 
the staff handles telephone conversa- 
tions and correspondence. It is easy 
to create wrong impressions over the 
telephone. The person on. the other end 
cannot see that you're not really gos 
siping with your co-workers while 
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Discussions of price offer an excellent opportunity for a purchasing 
agent to do some missionary work with salesmen and their superiors. 


he waits for you to look up some in- 
formation. 

With respect to correspondence, 
there's an awful temptation to tell 
somebody off when he has rubbed you 
the wrong way. You can think of a 
dozen brilliant witticisms that will 
burn him to a crisp. It’s all right to 
write such a letter, but don’t make the 
mistake of mailing it. 

In many cases the top administra- 
tion of the school often is to blame if 
the purchasing department and other 
subordinate offices get off the beam. 
Too frequently purchasing staffs are 
not adequately informed of the ob- 
jectives of the university's long-range 
program or of how that program is 
being carried forward. 


SHARE INFORMATION 


A common understanding of policies 
through greater clearance of informa- 
tion is Clearly indicated. Such informa- 
tion, of course, should flow both ways. 
There are data available in the pur- 
chasing office that should be of in- 
terest to other offices that have reg- 
ular public contacts. Lists of vendors 
and the amount of business the univer- 
sity does with them should be of in- 
terest and perhaps of value to the 


alumni office, public relations office, 
fund raising office, and the president. 
Likewise, the purchasing staff should 
be interested in knowing which in- 
dividuals and what firms are being ap- 
proached by the fund raisers. If the 
individuals control or represent certain 
firms, those firms should be given « 
fair chance at the university's business. 
Other factors being equal, it might be 
politic to place the order with them 
in order to help influence their gifts. 
This approach is probably subject to 
debate, but the long-range interests of 
the institution must have precedence 
over a particular order. 

Stuart F. Heinritz, in his book, “Pur- 
chasing,” defines purchasing respon- 
sibility as “buying materials of the 
right quality, in the right quantity, at 
the right time, at the right price, from 
the right source.” Is it possible to define 
right source as the one that offers the 
university the most support in its long- 
range program? If so, what criteria can 
be used in making such judgments? 
Perhaps those questions must be set- 
tled for each institution by a joint de- 
cision of the purchasing and endow- 
ment raising officials. 

Discussions of price offer an ex- 
cellent opportunity for a purchasing 
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agent to do some missionary work 
with salesmen and their superiors. In 
our dealings with vendors, we believe 
it is fair to assume the attitude that 
Tulane is entitled to the lowest prices 
that possibly can be offered. 

We use the arguments that we are 
a nonprofit operation not in competi- 
tion with commercial enterprises, that 
Tulane performs many community 
services and wields great cultural as 
well as economic influence in New 
Orleans and in Louisiana. In addition, 
like most universities, we are always 
on the brink of financial disaster—the 
income never covers all the services 
we should like to offer, all the re- 
search we should like to do, or all the 
faculty we should like to have. Con- 
sequently, by selling us materials at 
low prices New Orleans vendors are 
making a real and direct contribution 
to the welfare of the entire commu- 
nity. This approach does not always 
have direct results, but it might be of 
indirect value in helping to convince 
some potential fund solicitor or bene- 
factor that our endowment drives de- 
serve unqualified support. 

No treatment of purchasing and 
public relations is complete without 
some mention of the purchasing de- 
partment’s relationships with the fac- 
ulty. Strictly speaking, of course, the 
faculty is part of the same official 
family, and such relationships are all 
in the family. However, the faculty 
constitutes one of the purchasing of- 
fice’s publics and one of its problems. 

A purchasing agent should neither 
publicly criticize his colleagues nor 
make a practice of criticizing them 
privately. The popularity of Dale Car- 
negie’s book on “How to Win Friends 
and Influence People” arose from the 
rules it laid down on getting along 
with others. 


UNFAIR ATTITUDE 


Unfortunately, some business office 
people seem to pride themselves on 
their practical, business attitude to- 
ward university affairs and apparently 
derive great satisfaction in believing 
that the average faculty member is in- 
capable of understanding the finer 
points of business procedure. 

Such an attitude is a serious mis- 
take. The faculty is the primary factor 
in the effectiveness and in the prestige 
of a university. The quality of its in- 
struction and research is what makes 
a university great. The business office 
and the purchasing department con- 
tribute to that greatness only as they 
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perform a significant service to the 
academic and research departments. 

The primary concern of the faculty 
is with teaching and research. Members 
were selected for their positions be- 
cause of abilities and competence in 
the fields of arts, sciences, engineering, 
medicine, law and so on. They were 
not selected because of their profi- 
ciency in business management, nor 
are they expected to be adept in the 
technics and complications of pur- 
chasing. 

Faculty members devote only a small 
fraction of their time and attention to 
purchasing procedures; the purchas- 
ing staff lives with it all day, every day. 
Small wonder that the faculty doesn't 
understand many of the fine points of 
the procedures and requirements as 
well as the purchasing agent and his 
assistants do. 

What are the solutions to the prob- 
lem of lack of understanding? 

First, procedures should be kept as 
simple as is consistent with good meth- 





ods. Forms should be few in number 
and self-explanatory in all possible re- 
spects. The entire procedure should be 
reduced to writing in simple, under- 
standable language with illustrations of 
the forms and then distributed widely 
in the organization. 

Having done this, the purchasing 
agent must be alert to possible im- 
provements. He should examine all 
the phases of his procedure critically 
and encourage others to take a critical 
view. He should solicit suggestions 
and comments. If a faculty member 
violates the procedure, it indicates 
either that he doesn't understand it or 
that he doesn't believe that it is good. 

Either way the purchasing staff 
should take action, in explaining the 
procedure to him more clearly or in 
selling him on its value. How well 
this job is done will be reflected in his 
future attitude toward the purchasing 
office; he can be critical and resistive 


or friendly and cooperative. Nobody 





likes to be told that he is wrong, but 
nearly everyone welcomes constructive 
assistance in doing his job. 

In addition to the contacts with the 
department heads and faculty mem. 
bers, it might be helpful to work out 
a training program for secretaries, 
They do most of the paper work and 
can help keep the department head 
within the bounds of the procedures, 
Also, the purchasing agent should de. 
vote as much time as he can to obsery- 
ing firsthand what is going on in the 
various buildings and departments and 
finding out about plans and programs 
for the future. 


CULTIVATE FACULTY 

Social contacts with the faculty at 
university functions, coffee hours, and 
sports events also help along those per- 
sonal relationships that make for bet- 
ter understanding. 

The purchasing department's rela- 
tionships with the administrative offi- 
cials follow a slightly different pattern. 
Informal reports of activities, prob- 
lems and accomplishments will help 
a great deal toward keeping the aca- 
demic officers informed of purchasing 
activities. Such a report well might 
include a forecast of anticipated activi- 
ties during future months. That will 
help the purchasing agent to clarify 
his plans and also will provide his su- 
periors an opportunity to review and 
comment on them. 

There is a selfish angle to this re- 
porting procedure. The more infor- 
mation the president, vice president, 
controller and deans have about pur- 
chasing activities, the more they will 
know and the less they will have to 
guess about what is being done. Such 
information will enable them to speak 
with confidence about purchasing pol- 
icies and activities when they come in 
contact with businessmen of the com- 
munity. Also, it will give them a back- 
ground of information to answer Criti- 
cism that might arise from within 
or without the university family. It 
is axiomatic that the longer a critical 
remark remains unanswered, the harder 
it is to overcome the implications. 

Finally, if the purchasing activities 
or plans are running counter to the 
policies of other offices that have pub- 
lic relations contacts and responsibili- 
ties, the discrepancies can be noted 
and settled before major issues arise. 
In 16 words the Golden Rule sum- 
marizes all public relations theory: 
“And as ye would that men should do 
to you, do ye also to them likewise.” 
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A COLLEAGUE FROM A NEIGHBORING 
college remarked, during one of the 
annual business officers’ meetings, that 
a college budget was at best a “guess- 
timate” which improves in accuracy 
year by year as the budget officer gains 
in experience and is thereby able to 
improve his guesses. At Trinity, we 
endeavor to reduce the guesswork to 
a minimum by following the proced- 
ures set forth here, but we readily ad- 
mit that “guesstimating” is still in- 
volved. 

Trinity is a men’s college in an 
urban location with an enrollment of 
900 students, of whom 60 per cent are 
resident. It operates on an annual 
budget of approximately $1,000,000. 
Endowment of slightly more than $4,- 
000,000 provides about 25 per cent of 
total educational income, and sizable 
enrollments in summer school and 
night extension courses over the last 
four years have been a budgetary boon. 
Book value of the plant—80 acres and 
16 buildings—amounts to $5,000,000. 

Our budgetary procedure consists of 
the following major components: (1) 
preparation of the budget for the com- 
ing year; (2) establishing monthly 
budget and monthly checkup against 
budget; (3) formal budget revision at 
end of six months; (4) maintenance of 
long-range budgetary forecasts at vary- 
ing levels of enrollment and expense; 
(5) study of statements of compara- 
tive income and expense figures of 
similar colleges as a check on our own 
operations. 


PREPARATION OF BUDGET 


Having a standard chart of accounts 
for all income and expense items as 
a necessary prerequisite, we have found 
it desirable to establish an internal 
timetable for the various steps in- 
volved in preparing the annual budget 
for the coming year. By March 10, 
when figures are available for the first 
eight months of the current year (our 
fiscal year ends June 30) and when 
enrollment can be estimated fairly ac- 
curately, we make a preliminary over- 
all budget estimate of major income 
and expense items for the com- 
ing year. We can then give a commit- 
ment to the chairman of the scholar- 
ship committee as to the total amount 
of funds available for scholarship 
awards. This is important in our op- 
eration since we do not have sufficient 
endowed scholarship funds and must 
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JOSEPH W. GETZENDANNER Jr. 


Treasurer, Trinity College 
Hartford, Conn. 


always appropriate as much as possible 
from general funds for student aid. 

On March 15 we issue forms to the 
various academic department heads and 
administrative officers for their use in 
requesting their budget appropriation 
for the coming year, and we set a dead- 
line of approximately April 10 (sub- 
ject to variation if spring vacation con- 
flicts) for the return of these requests. 
We ask for a breakdown of the annual 
figure into estimated expenditures by 
month so as to assist us later in prep- 
aration of the monthly budget figures. 
Department heads may submit sup- 
porting data to justify budget requests. 

Between April 10 and 30 the budget 
requests are analyzed, conferences are 
held to discuss questionable items, and 
the final budget is prepared for re- 
view by the president prior to sub- 
mission to the board of trustees. The 
dean submits personnel schedules for 
the instruction budget and approves 
all expense items appropriated for in- 
struction. All other expense appro- 
priations are established by the treas- 
urer, based upon budget requests, for 
approval by the president. 

As to the mechanics of establishing 
the budget for presentation to the 
president and the trustees, we present 
the budget in columnar form, showing 
the following three figures for each 
income and expense item: 

1. Actual income or expense—pre- 
vious full year. 

2. Estimated actual income or ex- 
pense—current year. (This is based 
upon nine months’ actual figures 
through March 31 and estimated fig- 
ures for the last three months. ) 

3. Budget—coming year. 

For worksheet use in our own office, 
we interpose another column between 
2 and 3 to enter the “budget request” 
for those offices and departments in- 
volved. 

Income and major expense items are 
summarized on page 1 and subsidiary 


schedules for the subclassifications of 
expense are detailed on following 
pages, all having the same three sets 
of figures. For our own use, we type 
up “supporting data” to show the basis 
for income estimates and for expense 
items that require explanation. Per- 
sonnel schedules for all salary and wage 
accounts are included for our budget 
files. 


KEY TO SUCCESS 


The key to the success of the budget, 
of course, is the accuracy of the 
income estimates and the control of 
the expense items. Income must be 
estimated conservatively but realisti- 
cally, particularly when forecasting a 
budget as a basis for increasing tuition 
rates or for increasing salaries. The 
double comparison of the new budget 
with actual figures for the previous year 
and the going annual rate of the cur- 
rent year, modified to fit any changing 
conditions, should indicate what in- 
come can be expected in the coming 
year. 

Trouble arises in the uncontrollable 
variables, such as the annual alumni 
fund, which we include in gift income, 
and student fee income from summer 
school and night extension courses, for 
which enrollment figures are extremely 
difficult to predict. For such items, 
conservative estimates somewhat be- 
low previous years’ income must be 
made. Regular term tuition and other 
fees for the regular term should be 
subject to accurate forecasting from 
figures available on current classes, 
knowledge of the admissions picture 
for the new freshman class, and a 
proper allowance for student attrition 
based upon past records. 

Investment income estimates would 
vary in basis between colleges having 
a high or low percentage of common 
stocks in their portfolio. We have a 
high percentage and have been ob- 
taining a high yield; however, we al- 
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ways budget for a yield of 0.1 per cent 
below our current yield so as to be 
prepared for the day when common 
stock dividends are reduced. 

On the expense side, all items show- 
ing any increase over comparative fig- 
ures for the past and current year must 
be fully explained and be capable of 
justification to the trustees. Items 
showing little change are reviewed 
to determine whether they can be re- 
duced. If our budget is in balance, 
we rarely cut the budget requests of 
the department heads if they are rea- 
sonable. if reductions must be made 
to bring the budget into balance, pro- 
portionate cuts are made across the 
board insofar as possible. No cuts 
are made without consultation with 
the department head involved. 

Since personnel costs, including 
amounts spent for student help, 
amount to 60 per cent of our total 
budget, we prepare a salary expense 
comparison showing total salary ex- 
pense and total number of personnel 
in each major category for the past, 
current and coming budget year to 
watch the changes and explain them 
to the trustees. 

After the budget has been approved 
by the president, it is presented to the 
executive committee of the board of 
trustees in May and to the entire board 
in June, both groups having received 
a copy of the budget for study prior 
to their meeting. Approval by the 
board is necessary before the budget 
becomes operative, and department 
heads are then advised in writing of 
their approved budget figures. 


MONTHLY BUDGET 


Three years ago we discarded our 
old system of recording and publishing 
statements showing unexpended 
budget appropriations and _ instituted 
a monthly budget and a new monthly 
operating statement. Under this sys- 
tem we establish, in June, a monthly 
budget figure for all income and ex- 
pense items for the first six months 
of the year. For income items, the 
monthly budget is based upon past 
years’ seasonal variations, modified by 
any changed conditions, and for ex- 
pense items, it is based upon past ex- 
perience, modified by the current plans 
of the department heads as indicated 
on their budget requests. Since we are 
on a cash accounting basis, our month- 
ly expense budgets sometimes can be 
thrown off by delays in shipment or 
payment, but this has not proved 
serious. 
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We do not post budget figures on 
our books, but we do carry four col- 
umns on our expense ledger trial bal- 
ance to show the “budget” and “actual” 
for both the current month and the 
year-to-date for all expense accounts. 
Our monthly operating statement, 
issued to the executive committee of 
the board of trustees, shows the same 
four columns plus the budget for the 
year for all income items and for the 
major or over-all expense items as a 
condensation of our expense ledger. 
We also show on this statement fig- 
ures for total income and total expense 
for the same period for the previous 
year. 

We control our expenses by watch- 
ing the monthly appropriation ledger 
trial balance and the operating state- 
ment and determining the reasons for 
any variations from the budget. De- 
partment heads receive monthly re- 
ports of actual expenses for the month 
and year-to-date for their department, 
and this report also shows the budget 
figure for the full year as a reminder 
and as an aid to them in computing 
unexpended balances. Purchasing con- 
trol is an essential corollary to budget- 
ary control. 


BUDGET REVISION 


In January, after actual figures for 
the first six months of the year are 
available, we formally revise our an- 
nual budget to bring it up to date. 
Income variations are taken into ac- 
count and expense items over or un- 
der budget to date are revised to re- 
flect these changes. Each year specific 
approval is given, upon justification, 
for certain expense items to exceed 
budget, and a running log is kept of 
these items for use at budget revision 
time. No formal requests for budget 
changes are made by department heads 
in January, and the revision process 
is handled entirely in the treasurer's 
office with consultation with depart- 
ment heads when major items of 
change are involved. 

For presentation of the revised 
budget to the president and the trus- 
tees for approval, we use the same 
type of columnar statements as for 
the original budget but show the fol- 
lowing three sets of figures: (1) orig- 
inal budget for year; (2) actual in- 
come or expense—first six months; 
(3) revised budget for year. 

Supporting data to explain major 
changes are prepared for use at trus- 
tee meetings and for the budget files. 
After receiving trustee approval of 





the revised budget, we establish the 
monthly budget for the last six months 
of the year on the same basis as for 
the first six months and use it the 
same way. The monthly Operating 
statement for the last six months of 
the year indicates that the figures for 
the budget for the year are “revised.” 


LONG-RANGE FORECASTS 


Each year we prepare or revise long- 
rang? forecasts to bring them up to 
date in light of changed conditions, 
such as an increase in endowment, 
variation in enrollment forecasts, erec- 
tion of new buildings, added person- 
nel or services. Varying levels of en- 
rollment in increments of 50 students 
are used to indicate the effect of 
changes in enrollment on total income 
and the expense rates that can be 
supported by different levels. In other 
words, we maintain a perpetual study 
of our “optimum size” which, in our 
situation of dependency upon unpre- 
dictable summer school and extension 
course enrollments, is not easy to de- 
termine with finality. 


COMPARATIVE FIGURES 


All college business officers recog- 
nize the dangers involved in compar- 
ing financial statements with those of 
other colleges because of differences 
in internal accounting. We have found 
it helpful, however, to make annual 
percentage comparisons with several 
colleges of our size and type for in- 
ternal use only. 

These comparisons are made on the 
basis of published financial statements. 
We group the major income and ex- 
pense items to conform to our own 
accounting Classifications and then ex- 
press each major item as a percentage 
of total educational and general in- 
come or expense. By percentaging our 
own figures, both actual for the last 
year and budget for the coming year, 
we obtain a yardstick comparison to 
indicate whether we are getting out 
of line with operations of other col- 
leges. This applies mainly to the 
major expense items, such as adminis 
tration and general, instruction, library 
and maintenance. 

Percentage figures are also helpful 
in watching the year-to-year changes 
in our own operations as to the rela- 
tive proportion of the educational and 
general items of income and expense. 
Auxiliary enterprises can and should 
stand on their own feet in the budget 
and should show a steady net cost Of 
break-even figure from year to yeat. 
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BARRACKS 
BEAUTIFIED 


at Indiana University 


EARL HOFF 


News Bureau 
Indiana University 


A LARGE NUMBER OF THE STUDENTS 
at Indiana University live in what once 
were World War II barracks, but the 
structures are a far cry from the rugged, 
rather primitive buildings the G.L's 
remember. When the university ac- 
quired the barn-like buildings as war 
surplus, workmen were put to work to 
make them into comfortable, livable 
civilian quarters. Some of them were 
converted into hotel-like structures 
with rooms on both floors opening off 
center corridors. The buildings were 


|: Pillars and porch improve 
the men's residence hall. 


2: The women's lounge. 


3: Women's residence hall. 


connected in pairs by newly con- 
tructed lounge rooms with floor-to- 
ceiling windows. These are occupied 
by single men students and are fur- 
nished with large, comfortable, mas- 
culine furniture. ‘ 

Larger buildings were given the 
same treatment for women students, 
but lounges, fitted out in feminine 
style, were placed on the lower floors 
or, in several cases, increased in size 
by adding a new alcove. 

By the addition of porticos, pillars 
















and ornamented doorways, and by 
keeping the buildings freshly painted, 
the exteriors have lost their drab, reg- 
imented look. 

Indiana University also has used 
war surplus buildings for an annex to 
its Union Building, for temporary 
classroom buildings, and as an apart- 
ment house center for student and fac- 
ulty families. Surplus buildings also 
were used for a large dining room and 
snack bar, one of the handsomest on 
the campus. 
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Plant for training men in PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


THE NEW HOUCK PHysSICAL EDUCA 
tion Building now under construction 
at Southeast Missouri State College, 
Cape Girardeau, to replace Houck 
Field House, which burned in Feb- 
ruary 1948, will provide new and much 
improved facilities for the men’s phys- 
ical education department. Started last 
March, it is hoped that the building 
will be completed this spring. 

Adjacent to Houck Stadium and oc- 
cupying practically the same site as 
the old field house, the new building 
will be 60 per cent larger and will 
include a basketball amphitheater 78 
by 130 feet seating approximately 
3200 persons, from 1500 to 1700 
more than could be accommodated ir. 
the old structure. 

To take advantage of a natural slope 
toward the entrance of the building 
and thus avoid an excessive amount 
of costly rock excavation, plans were 
drawn to allow for two physical edu- 
cation classrooms on the ground floor, 
one at either side of the entrance, 
flanking a broad stairway leading to 
the main floor level. 

Administrative offices, a conference 
room, and the basketball amphitheater 
are located on the main floor, with a 
foyer surrounding the amphitheater and 
connecting by numerous ramps to the 
seating stands. Additional automati- 
cally operated seating of the telescopic 
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W. W. PARKER 


President 
Southeast Missouri State College 


type is accessible from the playing 
floor level. 

At the rear and sides of the playing 
area are physical education locker and 
shower rooms, varsity locker and train- 
ing rooms, visiting team rooms, offi- 
cials’ dressing room, ample equipment 
and supply rooms, concession facilities, 
and public restrooms, all conveniently 
located to serve both stadium and field 
house crowds. 

Table tennis, boxing and wrestling, 
corrective exercise rooms, and two 
handball courts located on the second 








floor are facilities in the new building 
not included in the old. Provision also 
has been made in the location and plan 
of the buiiding for the future addition 
of a swimming pool and another gym- 
nasium floor at the northwest corner 
of the structure. Until funds become 
available for this addition, the men 
will continue to use the pool located 
in another building on the campus 
Five exits are provided for the build- 
ing—two on an alley to the south, 
one beneath the stadium, one to the 
stadium playing field, and the fifth by 
way of the main entrance. 
Construction is largely of reinforced 
monolithic concrete, to harmonize 
with the adjoining stadium, with white 
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limestone rubble masonry trim and 
some cut stone at the entrance in con- 
formity with other campus buildings, 
all of native white limestone. Interior 
partitions are of concrete blocks, gyp- 
sum blocks, and reinforced concrete. 
The stairways also are of reinforced 
concrete with metal safety nosings. 


NO OBSTRUCTIONS 

Except for the hard maple playing 
floor and concrete floors in the shower 
rooms, floors throughout the building 
are asphalt tile over concrete. There 











are no obstructing pillars or support- 
ing beams in the basketball arena, and 
the ceilings in the arena and in the 
two classrooms will be covered with 
acoustical material. Other ceilings are 
plastered. A 15 year roof of built-up 
asphalt over concrete has been speci- 
fied. 

The basketball court will be regu- 
lation 50 by 98 feet with a 26 foot 
ceiling. Glass bankboards on swing-up 
backward backstops will be installed 
for the main court. Two practice 
courts, crosswise of the playing floor, 
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will be equipped with steel bank- 
boards on swing-up forward backstops. 
Lighting specified in the amphitheater 
is regular reflector type. Electric score- 
board and public address facilities also 
are included. 


HALF MILLION DOLLARS 


Cubic footage costs figure about 
$0.79, the total cost of the building 
being $525,000. No expenditure for 
land was involved. 

Wischmeyer & Lorenz, St. Louis, are 
architects for the building. 
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STUDENT HEALTH CENTER tc. kent state 


FIRST BUILDING COMPLETED IN KENT 
State University’s $4,000,000 postwar 
expansion program is the student 
health center, dedicated and opened 
for use last spring. Ground was 
broken in October 1947 for three new 
structures, the health center, a stu- 
dent union, and a men’s residence hall. 

Designed by the Cleveland archi- 
tectural firm of Harry A. Fulton and 
Associates, the campus health center 
is a three-story building, 1041 by 40 
feet wide. Constructed of bar joists 
and concrete with exterior walls of 
brick, the center includes such fire 
resistant features as interior parti- 
tions.of terra cotta tile, aluminum sash 
windows with ¥ inch clear plate glass, 
and concrete stairways. 


NO MAJOR SURGERY 
One of the major problems that 


needed to be settled early by univer- 
sity officials in planning the center was 
the question of whether to provide 
facilities for major surgery and for 
lying-in cases. Because the university 
has no medical school and is only 12 
miles from Akron and 5 miles from 
Ravenna, it was decided such facili- 
ties would be unnecessary. 

Final decision was to use the first 
floor of the building for the outpatient 
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department, while the second and third 
floors would provide mainly beds for 
14 patients, in addition to residence 
quarters for a physician and resident 
nurses. 


MOST STUDENTS LIVE NEAR BY 


According to Dr. A. O. DeWeese, 
who has directed student health activi- 
ties at Kent State University since 
1924, experience showed that, in cases 
in which major surgery was needed, 
parents of students preferred that the 
student be taken to a hospital near 
his home. At Kent this is an easy 
matter since a majority of the uni- 
versity's 5500 students come from the 
heavily populated northeastern Ohio 
area, and going home means at most 
an hour's ambulance ride to Cleve- 
land, Youngstown, Canton, Warren or 
other near-by cities. Thus, university 
officials concluded, there was no need 
to duplicate expensive equipment and 
medical services already in the area. 

After careful study of student health 
facilities on campuses in Ohio, Michi- 
gan, Illinois, Pennsylvania and New 
York, it was decided to place the em- 


phasis on serving the greatest number 
of students with the services needed 
most in relation to the available medi- 
cal services in the university commu- 
nity and near-by cities. This meant 
a careful planning of the outpatient 
department so that it could be organ- 
ized to handle effectively and efficiently 
as Many students as possible in the 
shortest time. 

Located on the first floor are two 
large suites, each consisting of one 
doctor's office, five treatment rooms, 
one major treatment room, and one 
consultation room. One laboratory 
serves both suites. 


ROOM FOR MINOR SURGERY 

A large waiting room and a receiv- 
ing room are provided in addition to 
the office for the chief physician or 
health service director, a room for the 
secretary and records, a library and 
conference room, minor surgery room 
with an adjacent “scrub-up” and ster- 
ilizer room, and an x-ray room and 
darkroom. 

On the second floor are 10 two-bed 
ward rooms, a kitchen, utility room, 
three rooms for nurses’ living quat- 
ters, and a sundeck. A somewhat 
similar arrangement is provided on 
the third floor with eight two-bed 
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ward rooms and two four-bed ward 
rooms, a kitchen, medicine storage, and 
service room. Also on the same floor 
are the living quarters for the resi- 
dent physician, consisting of a bed- 
room, living room, and bath. 

All rooms have floor coverings of 
asphalt tile with cove base, while cor- 
ridors, service room, minor surgery 
and vestibule, on the first floor, have 
terrazzo floors with cove base. 

Ceilings are acoustically treated 
the waiting room, the chief physi- 
cian’s office, library, x-ray rooms, sur- 
gery, vestibule and corridors. All walls 
are plaster finish except in toilets, 
kitchens and janitor’s room, which are 





zer and visible light signals beside 
each patient's bed and above the room 
door, as well as on a central panel on 
each floor. A call system for doctors 
and a fire alarm system are provided. 

Kitchens on the second and third 
floors are fully equipped to prepare 
meals for patients on those floors. The 
center also contains a push-button con- 
trol elevator with a platform large 
enough to hold a hospital bed. Ad- 
jacent to the elevator on the first floor 
is the receiving room. 

The building costs, exclusive of 
land, equipment and architect's fees, 











amounted to $279,913. Broken down, 
these costs included: general contract, 
$182,142; heating and ventilating, 
$21,520; plumbing, $32,222; electri- 
cal work, $28,179, and elevators, $15,- 
850. This amounts to $6364 a bed, 
or $1.77 a cubic foot. 

Furnishings, including regular hos- 
pital equipment such as_ electrocar- 
diography and therapy facilities, ster- 
ilizers, adjustable hospital beds, over- 
bed tables, bedside stands, and the 
many other items of furniture and 
equipment, cost about $35,000. All 
furniture for patients’ rooms is metal. 
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How much FURNITURE 


should be provided in student rooms? 


A. J. JOHNSON 


Business Manager 
Denison University 
Granville, Ohio 


HOw MUCH FURNITURE SHOULD BE 
provided in student residence rooms? 
Some years ago when visiting the cam- 
pus of a well-known eastern university 
I was told that its answer to that ques- 
tion was “None; they break it all up 
anyway so we let them furnish their 
own rooms!” 

That is one answer, and one ex- 
treme. The other extreme, of course, 
would be to furnish for each occupant 
a bed, dresser, mirror, desk, desk chair, 
easy chair, study lamp, bookcase, bed- 
side table, wastebasket, rug or carpet, 
draperies and bedspread, plus all bed- 
ding, shoe racks, towel racks, soap dish, 
glass and toothbrush holder. 

The question cannot be answered 
categorically with a single answer for 
all colleges and universities. The best 
we can do is to outline the factors that 
should be considered in trying to ar- 
rive at the right answer for any one 
institution—and there may be more 
than one right answer for a single in- 
stitution. 
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First of all, what kind of an insti- 
tution are you operating? A low-cost 
school in which the main emphasis is 
on providing a college education at 
the least possible expense? A state or 
municipal university in which your 
students represent a pretty fair cross 
section of the people of the commu- 
nity? Or do you draw—or are you 
trying to draw—your students largely 
from well-to-do families in urban com- 
munities? 

Don't jump to what look like easy 
conclusions from the way those ques- 
tions are worded: “A low-cost school 
should have meager furnishings; if you 
want the rich girls, give them every- 
thing!” If what you do provide for 
the well to do is of good quality and 
in good taste and condition, they and 
their parents will accept it without 
question and often will supplement it 
with additional furniture from home 
without a single word of criticism. 

Those in the lower income brackets, 
attending the low-cost school, cannot 





Rooms are comfortable and nicely furnished 
in Curtis Hall, one of the nicer residence 
halls for men enrolled at Denison University, 


afford to supplement what is provided, 
On the other hand, they will bring far 
fewer clothes. Therefore, the college 
should provide the essentials, such as 
a single bed and mattress (no objec. 
tion to double-deck beds if they are of 
sound, sturdy construction but no dou- 
ble beds shared by two, please), a chest 
of drawers shared by two students, a 
mirror, a study desk (or half of a dou- 
ble desk of ample size), a comfortable 
desk chair, a good study lamp. If the 
desk does not have bookshelves, then 
add a bookcase for each room. Each 
room should have one easy chair. 

The type of institution, then, will 
have some bearing on the amount of 
furniture provided, but it should affect 
to a greater degree the type of furni- 
ture, whether metal or wood, period or 
modern, built for “mileage” without 
much emphasis on style, or built for 
beauty as well as endurance. 

Second, what do other colleges in 
your area or with which you are in 
active competition furnish in their 
residence halls? Unfortunately, what 
the other fellow is doing does have a 
bearing on what we must do to inter- 
est prospective students. While we 
would like to believe that the strength 
of the teaching staff is the basis of 
choice of a college we know that dur- 
ing the last 10 years, particularly, par- 
ents and students have put a great 
deal of emphasis on living conditions. 

Your residence halls also may be in 
competition with fraternity and soror- 
ity houses or private rooming houses. 
What they provide and what they 
charge may have a direct bearing on 
what you will need to provide in or- 
der to make certain that all your rooms 
will be fully occupied. 

Space may be an important factor. 
The size or shape of the room may 
make it necessary to have only one 
occupant, or to use a double-deck bed, 
a double desk, one dresser or chest for 
two roommates, and to eliminate easy 
chairs. Or perhaps the residence hall 
was designed with the thought in mind 
that study and sleep should not be dis- 
turbed by visiting; hence, no provision 
was made for easy chairs in the stu- 
dent rooms, special lounges being pro- 
vided on one or more of the floors. In 

this case the college should make cer- 
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Above: A newly furnished bedroom of a 
freshman and her roommate in Stone Hall. 
The rooms are carpeted from wall to wall. he 


, 4 
Right: Study room of a suite in Shaw Hall. es 7 7 
Three girls share a living room and bedroom. Fy 

set 

tain that these special rooms do exist sal 

and are provided adequately with com- 

fortable lounge furniture. » 


The pattern of social life on the 
campus will have a bearing on wheth- 
er the college should provide one chest 
or dresser for each student or whether 
two can share one chest. If the school 
is coeducational and has an active so- 
cial program, students will bring more 
clothes. Sport jackets, tuxedos, suits, 
blue jeans, dinner dresses, evening 
gowns, fur coats, shoes by the dozen 
pairs will fill what once seemed ample 
closet space to overflowing, and there 
will be demands for wardrobes, addi- 
tional closets, and more hanging space. 
Along with this need for closet space 
will come the need for more drawer 
space, and even one large chest per 
student will seem inadequate. 

The policy in regard to room rent 
charges may affect the furniture that 
should be provided. For example, it 
may be the school policy to charge the 
same room rent in every room of every 
residence hall, but there may be one 
very old dormitory located by itself a 
mile from the main campus. To offset 
the inconvenience of location, it may 
be well to provide one or two more 
pieces of furniture per occupant in 
this one building. Perhaps it may be 
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the policy to have a range of room 
rents to suit people of different levels 
of income, as is the case in most hotels. 
Here the more expensive rooms or 
residence halls will need to be more 
adequately furnished in order to jus- 
tify the higher rate. 


USE GOVERNS FURNISHINGS 


Various factors may affect the 
amount of studying that will be done 
in the room and hence the importance 
of the study lamp, the size of the desk 
top, filing drawer space, and bookshelf 





space. Some of these factors are: the 
adequacy of the library facilities as to 
both seating capacity and reference 
material; the policy and habit of the 
faculty and students regarding use of 
the library; the hours and days when 
it is open; the nature of courses offered 
in the school (for instance, a residence 
hall used entirely by medical students 
might conceivably have different. re- 
quirements than one occupied entirely 
by music students); the amount of 
written work customarily required 
(this may vary from the freshman year 
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to the senior year and residence halls 
often are assigned by classes). 

To go back again to that eastern 
school mentioned in the first paragraph. 
Why wasn't it a good idea to let the 
students furnish their own rooms? 
Think of the trouble that would save! 
No worry about original cost of furni- 
ture, its selection and purchase, the 
constant need of repairs, refinishing or 
replacement when it gets broken be- 
yond repair! For the maintenance de- 
partment that would be ideal. 

The report was that these rooms 
were filled with a hodge-podge of cheap 
furniture of all kinds from second-hand 
furniture dealers who made a good liv- 
ing out of the annual turnover, selling 
at the beginning of each year and buy- 
ing back at the end. While a large 
share of the furniture probably would 
be sold to the next occupants of the 
same room, a great deal of moving 
around would take place and not at the 
hands of experienced movers. Our own 
experience has been that when the fur- 
niture is not such as to inspire respect, 
the students tend to develop an attitude 
of indifference toward the entire room 
and building, which results in greater 
damage to walls, woodwork, floors, 
doors and windows. 

I believe most deans of students 
would tell us that to rent bare, unfur- 
nished rooms, even though the charge 


Temporary housing in the Pines, residence hall for veterans. The small 


could be appreciably lower, would not 
be fulfilling the obligation of the col- 
lege to its students. This would be par- 
ticularly true in those colleges in which 
students are required to live in resi- 
dence halls on the theory that dormi- 
tory life will be conducive to good 
study habits and will contribute di- 
rectly and importantly to their educa- 
tional experience. While the college 
is under no obligation to, and should 
not, provide luxury in its residence 
halls, neither should the experience be 
akin to living “in the slums.” 


MONEY AVAILABLE IMPORTANT 


I have not mentioned, as a factor in 
deciding how much furniture should 
be provided, the question “How much 
money is available?” A dormitory 
should not be built unless it also can 
be furnished with the essential pieces, 
and the amount of money available is 
more likely to determine the style and 
quality of furniture than it is the 
quantity. The importance of a low 
long-run cost should be carefully bal- 
anced against the temptation of low 
initial cost. Cheap furniture can be 
very expensive in the long run. 

Listed here are those pieces of fur- 
niture that may be considered essen- 
tial and should be provided by the 
college. The list would then be modi- 
fied for any given residence hall by the 








table, the small lamp, and radio are not furnished by the college. 
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importance of one or more of the 
aforementioned factors. 

1. The student must sleep—a bed, 

2. The student must study and 
write—a desk and desk chair. Make it 
comfortable, for you want him to 
spend a lot of time there. To protect 
his eyesight he must have good light 
for study; to make certain of that, the 
college should provide a good study 
lamp. 

3. The student must have a place to 
keep his clothes—a closet (which may 
be shared ); a chest or dresser. 

i. You want the student at least to 
know whether he is dressed or not, so 
give him a mirror. 

5. The type and condition of the 
floor will occasionally make a rug or 
carpet essential. 

6. We have found it worth while 
to install standard shoe racks, towel 
racks, soap dishes, cup holders, and 
curtain rods to protect the doors and 
woodwork against a constant succes- 
sion of miscellaneous 10 cent store fix- 
tures fastened up with anything from 
hairpins to spikes—and seldom twice 
in the same location. 

From this standard equipment we 
can go down, if necessary, in four 
steps ; 

1. A double-deck bed instead of a 
39 inch single one for each student, 
which is our normal arrangement. 

» A double desk for two students 
instead of two singles 

3. One chest of drawers for two 
students. We find this out of the 
question in the girls’ residence halls 
and are trying to get completely away 
from it in the boys’. 

i}. One mirror for each room instead 
of one for each occupant 

The first steps up from the stand- 
ard probably would be 

|. A bookcase for each room, in 
addition to whatever bookshelves the 
desks might have. 

2. An easy chair at least for each 
room, if not for each occupant. 

3. All bedding, or at least sheets 
and pillowcases, supplied. 

i. A wastebasket for each occupant 
If smoking is permitted in the stu- 
dents’ rooms, wastebaskets should af- 
ford some protection against fires from 
matches and cigaret stubs. 

The question of kind of furniture, 
and that allied question of whether 
or not some of it should be built in, 
is another story. We believe the sug- 
gested quantity is reasonable and will 
be found satisfactory for the majority 
of college residence halls. 
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SCIENCE BUILDING 


for small college and theological seminary 


OLAF ROGNE 


Business Director 
Augsburg College, Minneapolis 


CLEAN LINES OF CONTEMPORARY ARCHITECTURE MAKE THIS 
SCIENCE BUILDING, DESIGNED BY LANG AND RAUGLAND, AN 


OUTSTANDING ADDITION TO A SMALL COLLEGE CAMPUS 
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DESIGNED TO MAKE USE OF ALL 
available space, Augsburg College's 
new science hall is now serving the 
school’s needs well, especially in the 
science departments and in admin- 
istration. The floor plans shown on 
pages 38 and 39 are self-explanatory 
but it might be well to mention a few 
of the features in the internal arrange- 
ment of the building. 

The lecture room on the main floor, 
which seats 170, is equipped for visual- 
aid instruction. It also is equipped 
with comfortable collapsible  side- 
arm auditorium chairs and multi- 
colored stage lighting effect. All ad- 
ministrative offices are located on one 
side of the corridor; personnel and 
academic offices on the other. To serve 
the students conveniently, the bursar’s 
general office and the registrar's gen- 
eral office are directly opposite each 
other. 

Space is provided on the ground 
floor for a strictly modern home eco- 
nomics department, divided conven- 
iently into foods laboratory, small din- 
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ing room, child care and crafts, and 
textiles and clothing. A student lounge, 
accommodating from 40 to 50, is lo- 
cated conveniently near the campus 
entrance; a row of stationary flower 
boxes separates it from the mail area. 
Student activity offices, photography 
room, small utility kitchen, and mime- 
ographing, wrapping and storage rooms 
are also on the ground floor. 

The second floor is the natural sci- 
ence area, with three laboratories and 
two large and two small classrooms. 
Storage, live animal room, and four 
teachers’ offices are included in these 
facilities. 

The third floor is devoted to phys- 
ical sciences. Three laboratories, a cen- 
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Below: Ground floor with its 
modern home economics de- 
partment. Above: First floor 
showing arrangement of ad- 
and 
Opposite 


ministrative, personnel 


academic offices. 
Second floor, 


Page. Below: 


devoted to natural sciences. 
Above: Third floor, the area 


for the physical sciences. 
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FIRST FLOOR 


tral supply room, two lecture rooms, 
balance room, darkroom, shop, storage 
and five teachers’ offices comprise the 
facilities provided in this area. A 
prayer chapel, with a capacity of 30, 
an additional office, and a mechanical 
equipment room are provided in the 
tower. Wherever corridor space is 
available, recessed steel lockers are pro- 
vided. A total number of 372 were 
included in the general contract. 
The uniform distance between sup- 
porting columns throughout the entire 
building provides the flexibility that 
may be needed in the future when the 
instructional program may call for re- 
not visualized at this 


arrangements 
time. 
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SECOND FLOOR 





CONSTRUCTION: Architectural design, HEATING AND VENTILATING: Classroom COSTS: Contracts, all firm bids, and in- 





contemporary modern. Structural frame, type unit ventilators, thermostatically 


reinforced concrete, completely fireproof; 
brick exterior to match existing build- 
ings; steel window sash, directional glass 
blocks with vision strips, which also serve 
as ventilators. Interior partitions, clay 
tile plastered, with silica sand float 
finish. Doorways, hollow metal frames. 
Woodwork, rift sawed white oak, finished 
in blond. Laboratory equipment in wood 
built locally to match other woodwork. 

Flooring, asphalt tile in all offices, cor- 
ridors and lounges; auditorium, rubber; 
classrooms, cement, dustproofed with a 
wax application; stairs, terrazzo; wash- 
rooms, ceramic tile floors and walls 4 
feet high. 

Ceilings, acoustic tile throughout, ex- 
cept storage rooms in laboratory sec- 
tions. Sound resistant coefficient is 55 
per cent. 
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controlled; fin and convector radiation 
connected to central heating system. 
All fumes from laboratories pulled 
mechanically through roof. 


LIGHTING: Basically incandescent. Illumi- 


nation level, 30. to 35 foot-candles. In- 
direct fixtures with silver bowl lamps. 
Main corridor and lobby, fluorescent 
lighting built into ceiling. 





cluding extras, such as new transformer 
vault, complete revision of campus elec- 
trical distribution system, relocation of 
master clock, bells and fire alarm system, 
and architect's fees, $489,000. Cost per 
cubic foot, $0.958; cost per square foot, 
$10.63. Cost of laboratory equipment 
and office furniture, not included in 
above figures, will be approximately 
$90,000. 


AREAS AND VOLUMES: Building measures 


an average of 66 feet in width and 172 
feet in length. Small chapel in tower 
added as fifth story. Entire volume of 
building is 510,000 cubic feet, with an 
equivalent of 46,000 square fee? of floor 
space. 


ARCHITECTS AND ENGINEERS: Lang and 


Raugland, Minneapolis. 
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Personnel most important element of 


GROUNDS MAINTENANCE 


WHAT IN FACT CONSTITUTES LOW 
cost grounds maintenance is not a 
One 
large midwestern university suggests 
a figure of about $435 per acre per 


subject of general agreement. 


year, which, judging from the institu- 
tion's location, includes snow removal 
and the problems incident to an urban 
site. An eastern university maintains 
its Campus at a cost of about $75 per 
acre per year. What these figures 
mean, or what they can mean to you, 
you best can judge. In any case, no 
one can tell you what your costs ought 
to be, but we can consider briefly a 
few suggestions that you may find 
more or less useful in indicating some 
of the paths along which your search 
for economy might lead. 

The general answer to high prices 
of materials labor is found in 
mechanization to increase the produc 


and 


From a paper presented before the con 
vention of the Eastern Association of Col- 
lege and University Business Officers, 
Adantic City, N.J., December 1949 
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JOHN H. KREINHEDER 


Superintendent, Buildings and Grounds 
Middlebury College, Middlebury, Vt. 


tivity of labor and to lower unit costs 
This 


and 


being well understood, colleges 
mechanized 
their grounds operations 


universities have 
many of 
Thus we see all types of power equip- 
ment on campuses the four seasons of 
the year. 

All institutions have taken the nat- 
ural and logical step of replacing hand 
equipment with power mowers and, 
in turn, replacing these as they wear 
out with more modern and more eff- 
cient machines of similar type and of 
Capacity speed. Horse 
drawn sickle bar and gang mowers 


greater and 
have been replaced with tractor drawn 
equipment. Thus we find in use on 
campuses tractor drawn gangs, power 
lawn mowers, with or without out- 
riggers and riding sulkies, and tractors 


of various sizes and capacities used 





tO Operate an increasing variety of 


equipment, including gang mowers, 
loaders, snow plows, graders, bulldozer 
blades, and other assorted apparatus 
Being so equipped, we regard our- 
selves as mechanized. And so we are. 
Owning a variety of mowing equip- 
ment, we spend time and money de- 
bating and exploring the relative mer- 
its of the various kinds and makes of 
machinery. 

Consider a few figures. Under nor- 
mal conditions, a 24 inch power mower 
will cut 3 or 4 acres a day at an annual 
cost of about $2.25 per acre. A riding 
operator 
from 5 to 6 


increase 
a day 


sulky for the will 


¢ apac ity acres 
with a proportional reduction in cost. 
A self-contained three-gang power 
mower will cut about 8 acres a day 
at an annual cost of approximately 
$1.10 per acre. Naturally, we see quite 
a few such machines on_ college 
grounds. 

this, too. A 


Consider three-gang 


tractor drawn mower will cut about 
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30 acres a day at an annual per acre 
cost of approximately $0.50, and a 
five-gang about 50 acres a day at a 
cost of approximately $0.33 per acre 
per year. Larger units have propor- 
tionately greater Capacities. 


GANG MOWING ECONOMICAL 


On the basis of these figures, though 
they may vary within reasonable limits 
in various regions and with varying 
wage rates and machinery costs, it is 
obvious that mowing with gangs is 
more economical by a considerable 
margin than mowing with smaller 
units. Yet most of us use the small 
power mower, in various sizes, in con- 
siderable numbers. 

Because we are mechanized, we 
thought we were operating efficiently. 
Yet the institution which reports an 
annual grounds maintenance cost of 
$75 per acre and which has, inciden- 
tally, a much admired campus and a 
student body of 10,000 uses just one 
power mower, and that is used in 
courts enclosed within a residence hall 
group. A park department of a large 
eastern City uses NO power mowers. 

Gang mowing is not a cost cutting 
prescription that can be applied indis- 
criminately without study and prepara- 
tion. Plantings, walks, curbs, fences, 
signs and all other obstructions must 
be located or relocated, or, when prac- 
tical, removed or modified to admit 
the tractor with its gangs. The uni- 


versity whose costs I have cited re- 
moved well over 600 loads of plant 
material to clear the way for its gangs, 
and the improvement in the appear- 
ance of the grounds was widely re- 
marked. The park department finds 
it worth while—even essential—to de- 
sign its plantings and landscaping with 
gang mowing in mind. The landscape 
effects so conditioned need not be 
lacking in beauty. Anyone not familiar 
with the maneuverability of tractor 
drawn gangs will be amazed at the 
close quarters in which they can work. 

Regardless of how lawns are cut, 
there is costly and onerous trimming. 
Here, smaller sizes of power mowers 
and electric trimmers, powered by 
small portable gasoline engine driven 
generators, may prove their worth. 
Some with wide experience dissent. 
They maintain that it is not econom- 
ical to entrust power machinery to the 
unskilled labor used for such work, 
and that, with full use of gang mowing 
under optimum conditions, trimming 
is minimized and with hand mowers 
is least expensive. 

The selection of mowing machinery 
for maximum economy obviously re- 
quires more than the equating of 
ground area to be mowed with mow- 
ing machine capacity. Such factors as 
weather and machinery breakdown 
must be considered. At Middlebury, 
for example, we find that one five- 
gang mower has sufficient capacity, if 


operated five days per week, to mow 
our campus, athletic fields, and golf 
course. Yet we have found we must 
own two units if breakdowns or peri- 
ods of bad weather are not to disrupt 
our mowing program. How, then, does 
the second tractor earn a return on the 
investment? 


TRACTORS ARE VERSATILE 


Modern tractors are really quite ver- 
satile. An additional investment in 
dump and platform trailers is not large 
and readily is justified in terms of the 
work that can be accomplished. Many 
buildings and grounds departments op- 
erate two, three or more trucks. We 
use one and keep our tractors moving. 
Idle machinery pays no dividends. 

Does your equipment, especially 
your expensive equipment, work for 
you to the fullest possible extent or are 
there many idle and unproductive 
hours? Most of us who have to do 
with machinery are fond of it and like 
to be independent of hired equipment, 
so much so that the temptation to 
overbuy, to overequip, to buy units 
of excessive capacity or equipment 
which at best we need but a few hours 
or days each year (bulldozers and ex- 
cavating machinery, for instance) is 
very strong. 

What else can we do with our trac- 
tors? They are often profitably 
equipped with snow plows. Rotary 
brooms for sweeping roads and walks 





Tractors can be profitably fitted with snow removal equipment, such as plows, loaders and rotary brooms. 
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and light falls of dry snow may well 
prove sound investments. With power 
take-offs, various kinds of spraying 
equipment can be operated, when own- 
ership is justifiable. Power loaders and 
saws may be attached, and farm and 
road building machinery can be used 
with them. We now are witnessing 
the development of mechanical meth- 
ods of handling leaves, which extends 
the tractors usefulness. 

The handling of leaves is, for most 
of us, an operation not yet fully mech- 
anized. Hand methods are expensive 
but the alternates are, so far as I have 
been able to learn, neither completely 
satisfactory nor fully proved. 

For those institutions that maintain 
extensive gardens, the use of leaves in 
compost may be valuable. The Uni- 
versity of Illinois has reported on its 
successful use of a combination blower 
and pulverizer which, like a large vac- 
uum cleaner, picks up the leaves, 
grinds them, and returns the pulver- 
ized product to the ground. A similar 
machine offered commercially is now 
in use at some colleges but I do not 
believe it has the power to handle wet 
and packed leaves effectively. 


PULVERIZING EQUIPMENT 


There also are several types of pul- 
verizing attachments for certain makes 
of lawn mowers. Whether they can be 
effectively used may depend partly on 
the volume of leaves per unit of 
ground area to be handled and on the 
effect of the pulverized leaf on soil 
acidity. Since the primary reason for 
removing leaves, aside from esthetic 
considerations, is that if they are left 
on the ground they will smother the 
grass, when the pulverized product 
would be heavy enough to cause 
smothering that technic unfortunately 
could not be used—unfortunately, be- 
cause the rotted leaf is a valuable 
plant food. 

Essential as plantings are to the ap- 
pearance of our campuses, they can be 
and frequently are a serious financial 
drain. Well designed and maintained 
beds of flowers can be very beautiful 
in season but few can justify the cost 
of special equipment, greenhouse, gar- 
deners, nurseries or nursery men neces- 
sary to maintain them on any scale. 

Several authorities recommend the 
more practical and less expensive shrub 
garden. However, the expense of any 
garden is out of all proportion to the 
area covered, and it will be well worth 
our time to consider possible retrench- 
ment. Savings are possible by the se- 
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lection of planting materials for hardi- 
ness. A variety of ornamental plants, 
native to every region and requiring 
far less care and attention than exotics 
imported from areas of dissimilar cli- 
mates and soils, is available. 

Most of us, mindful of the relative 
brevity of our tenures as compared 
with the life spans of the trees that 
grace our grounds, are careful to pre- 
serve their beauty and guard their 
lives, so we spray, prune and fertilize 
diligently. But have you considered 
that the removal of uninfected dead 
wood has no effect on the life span of 
a tree? Perhaps we can use the saw 
and pruning hook less frequently with- 
out endangering either trees or passers- 
by. 

Feeding trees is another matter. 
Many authorities agree that in the un- 
natural environment of the campus 
trees can and do starve unless regu- 
larly fed. Others, with equal assurance, 
maintain that a regular periodic tree 
feeding program is unnecessary. They 
say, in effect, that a tree that is regu- 
larly fed will be lacking in hardiness 
and stamina; that a trained observer 
can detect the signs of incipient star- 
vation when or if it occurs in time to 
apply the remedy; that feeding only 
on demand is logical and economical, 
and that the cost of an occasional loss 
that may or may not be caused by mal- 
nutrition is less expensive than the 
organization, effort and material re- 
quired in the attempt to ensure against 
loss. Thus there is considerable room 
for discussion of the optimum fre- 
quency of feeding and also of the 
methods that will produce the best 
balance among cost, starvation and 
overstimulation. 


SURFACE FEEDING TREES 


While sound and experienced local 
advice should be taken, it may be said 
that surface feeding will prove more 
economical than the time honored 
method of drilling holes into which 
fertilizer is poured or injected and that 
trees standing in well fertilized and 
vigorous lawns will not starve. 

Tree spraying is unavoidable. 
Whether or not you will find it wise 
to own your Own spraying equipment 
will depend on the relative cost of con- 
tract work and the cost of having your 
own force. In certain instances, con- 
tract spraying may not be available at 
the time the work should be done, 
and this may be the decisive point. 

Developments in construction tech- 
nics in roads and walks in the last 





decade are of interest. One applicable 
to walks and secondary roads is the 
soil stabilization method that employs 
material found on the site of the pro. 
posed road or walk, possibly modified 
as indicated by soil tests and by the 
addition of asphalt or cement. Small 
projects on suitably drained areas may 
be constructed by cultivating the base 
to a depth of 6 to 8 inches with a 
rotating tiller or similar machine, by 
the spreading and working in of ce. 
ment, followed with wetting and roll. 
ing. 

A modification of this technic 
using one of several types of asphalt 
has also been successful. That the re- 
sulting road or walk is durable is at- 
tested by satisfactory performance in 
the rigorous climate of Burlington, Vt. 


SNOW REMOVAL COSTLY 


In regions of heavy snowfall, snow 
removal is a costly operation. Small 
tractors fitted with plows, snow load- 
ers, and perhaps rotary brooms, supple- 
mented by one or more truck mounted 
plows, will economically meet most 
requirements. Because the small tractor 
with the tread reduced to the mini- 
mum walk width will go anywhere 
that small power mower units will go, 
we have not found it economical to 
use the smaller, less productive units. 
Here, again, the principle of maximum 
use of properly sized equipment for 
economical and efficient performance 
applies. But arrange hedges, curbs, 
fences, signs and lamp posts to inter- 
fere as little as possible with the efh- 
cient operation of snow plows. Pro- 
vide for disposition of snow immedi- 
ately adjacent to the plowed areas, and 
you will minimize snow loading and 
hauling costs. 

However, well chosen equipment 
and carefully developed technics are 
worthless without the backing of eff- 
cient repair and maintenance facilities. 

The most important element of 
grounds maintenance is the personnel. 
The grounds crew, from the laborer 
to the chief, will respond quickly to 
the proper incentives. Give the 
grounds foreman the men and tools 
to do his job. Assign to him the 
number of men whose employment he 
can justify without overorganization, a 
costly trap into which many fall, and 
the tools that he can prove are sound 
investments. Give him your support, 
and he will respond with the interest 
and attitudes that will yield the end 
result of economical and _ efficient 
grounds maintenance. 
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are cottege FINANCIAL REPORTS  scuteyz 


THE MODERN UNIVERSITY IS A COM- 
plex organization. Its accounting and 
reports have been the subject of much 
study by specialists in the field of 
higher education. The results of such 
studies have been published and stand- 
ard report forms have been recom- 
mended. All the suggestions made by 
Ira B. McGladrey, a C.P.A., were con- 
sidered by these specialists and the 
publication “Financial Reports for Col- 
leges and Universities,’ compiled by 
the National Committee on Standard 
Reports for Institutions of Higher Ed- 
ucation and published by the Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press in 1935, was the 
result. No claim is made that the rec- 
ommended report forms are perfect, 
but they constitute a standard that 
those most familiar with the problems 
and requirements of accounting and 
reporting for universities and colleges 
think is. most practical and account- 
ingly good. 

Mr. McGladrey, writing in the 
Journal of Accountancy,* presupposes 
a definition of the primary objective 
of a college or university, which at best 
is so oversimplified that it would apply 
only to the small liberal arts college. 
Then his article attempts to indicate 
what is wrong with present college 
reporting as a tool to obtaining that 
objective. Since the definition is so 
oversimplified, could it be that the 
study of the reports and problems also 
has been limited to a small and inade- 
quate sampling of institutions?’ 

A detailed discussion of the Mc- 
Gladrey article would require a com- 
plete review of the organization, re- 
sponsibilities, accounting policies, and 
reporting needs of universities and 
colleges. Ostensibly, this would not be 
practical, especially since literature is 
already available on the subject and 
anyone seriously interested should be 
familiar with that literature. 

Mr. McGladrey appears to be most 
critical of the policies of charging 

*Something Is Wrong With College Fi- 
nancial Reports, August 1949. 
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equipment purchases to current opera- 
tions, of not showing depreciation as 
costs of operation, and of segregation 
of assets and liabilities into separate 
fund groups. 

The basic difference between uni- 
versity and college accounting and 
commercial accounting results from 
the basic difference between the finan- 
cial objectives of the two general types 
of organizations. The commercial en- 
terprise has as its main goal the mak- 
ing of profits; the educational institu- 
tion has as its goal the rendering of a 
service within the funds available. For 
the commercial concern, expenditures 
are made to yield an income; for the 
educational institution, income is com- 
paratively fixed and expenditures are 
controlled by that income. Thus the 
commercial organization is an income 
producing enterprise and a college or 
university is a spending institution. 
This is not to say that colleges and 
universities do not have some opera- 
tions similar to those of commercial 
concerns, but those operations are sup- 
plementary to, and not the main, edu- 
cational operations. 

Also, the commercial concern ac- 
quires its capital from those who ex- 
pect a return and the educational insti- 
tution typically acquires its capital by 
gifts or grants from those who have 
no expectancy of any financial return. 


The whole concept of strict account- 
ability for property and inventories on 
a present value basis as followed in 
commercial enterprises grows out of 
the financial return and profit motives. 
To determine the return and profit, 
and to enable the continuous financing 
of operations, accurate costs are nec- 
essary. Thus, depreciation of assets 
must be recorded as costs of opera- 
tions, inventories must be carefully 
taken and priced, and assets must be 
evaluated carefully for balance sheet 
purposes. 

Since, however, profits are not a goal 
of universities and colleges and since 
no method has been devised whereby 
state legislatures, municipal bodies, 
and donors can be persuaded to fur- 
nish funds to institutions to provide 
currently for the building of reserves 
for replacement of all depreciating 
plants, those responsible for financing 
the institutions have not found it of any 
advantage to compute and record de- 
preciation of educational assets as a 
cost of operations. On the other hand, 
the maintenance of such records as 
would be necessitated to figure with 
accuracy such depreciation would be 
costly and would result in an unnec- 
essary expenditure of already limited 
funds. 

Legislative bodies and donors typi- 
cally make specific appropriations and 
grants for major plant extension, but 
general appropriations and income 





College and university financial reports and procedures were severely 
criticized by Ira B. McGladrey, C.P.A., in his article, “Something Is 
Wrong With College Financial Reports,” in the August 1949 issue of 
the Journal of Accountancy. The editor of College and University 
Business, believing that this criticism requires professional comment, 
asked Arthur Lincicome, C.P.A., assistant comptroller of the University 
of Chicago, to review and comment on the McGladrey article. A sup- 
plementary statement by George P. Ellis, C.P.A., and partner in the 
accounting firm of Wolf & Company, follows Mr. Lincicome's review. 
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must be used for current additions and 
replacements of equipment. There- 
fore, expenditures for such equipment 
have been properly recorded as expend- 
itures of current or general income. 

The recommendations of the Na- 
tional Committee on Standard Reports 
for Institutions of Higher Education 
as to fund accounting and fund groups 
for reporting purposes are so well 
founded and so fully accepted by the 
educational leaders, both financial and 
academic, that they need no defense. 
It is true that some institutions have 
not conformed to the recommended 
report forms. On the other hand, it is 
felt that those reports that do con- 
form convey in an intelligent and ade- 
quate manner the essential data neces- 
sary for the operation of institutions 
and for an understanding by boards, 
legislative bodies, and accountants of 
the results of operations and the finan- 
cial condition of institutions. 

The proposed new statement as pre- 
sented in the article under review sug- 
gests that: (1) cost of equipment pur- 
chases not be included in the statement 
but in the plant fund statement; (2) 
depreciation of plant assets be in- 
cluded as a cost and a corresponding 
amount be included in income; (4) 
unrestricted gifts assigned to endow- 
ment be shown as income, then de- 
ducted from such income to arrive at 
the amount retained for current opera- 
tions, and (4) changes in unrestricted 
endowment funds and in plant funds 
be included in a separate section of the 
statement in order to arrive at a net 
change in legally unrestricted funds. 

Again the statement assumes, it 
seems, a very simple organization, 
probably of small financial size. Items 
1 and 2 have been covered in previous 
comments. As to item 3, there is some 
argument for showing all unrestricted 
gifts in the current operating state- 
ment, and this policy is followed by 
many institutions. Suggestion 4, how- 
ever, is objectionable. 

In the larger endowed schools, the 
separation of endowment funds into 
two categories of those legally restrict- 
ed to endowment and those not legally 
restricted to but functioning as endow- 
ment is not a simple matter. Some 
funds have been given for endowment 
with the provision that portions may be 
used to supplement the income there- 
from and therefore to make a fixed 
amount available for current expendi- 
tures. Other funds are restricted to 
endowment with the option, but not 
requirement, of use of named percent- 
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ages of the principal annually after a 
specified number of years. In certain 
cases such portions as may be used are 
so restricted as to the field of usage 
that, as conditions change, such use 
for current expenditures would not be 
possible. Therefore, in such institu- 
tions it is not possible to make an ac- 
curate separation of endowment funds 
into the two groups. This is one rea- 
son why the treatment of all funds 
functioning as endowment as a single 
separate fund group for balance sheet 
purposes is the only practical treat- 
ment. 


STATEMENT NOT CLEAR 


The logic of the assumption that 
plant funds are legally unrestricted 
funds is hard to understand. Surely a 
legal restriction in a will to the effect 
that a bequest must be used for the 
erection of a named building results in 
the ensuing fund being restricted. The 
writer of the article has not clearly de- 
fined the words “Plant Funds” as used 
in his proposed statement, nor has he 
illustrated its usage to such an extent 
that his intentions can be determined 





On the whole, it seems that the 
proposed new statement is objection. 
able and that it would complicate 
rather than simplify the understanding 
of the operations of a college or uni. 
versity. 

No doubt Mr. McGladrey was sin- 
cere in his motives that resulted in the 
article under review. The account. 
ing procedures in the reports of too 
many institutions fall far short of the 
generally accepted standards and a re- 
view of a limited number of schools 
and reports well might lead to the 
opinion that much is wrong with the 
accepted standards. It is felt, how- 
ever, that some of the McGladrey 
proposals, if accepted, would result in 
a deterioration rather than the im- 
provement of accounting procedures 
and reports. It has taken years to bring 
reports to the present standard and to 
break away from the attempts to apply 
commercial standards. It is hoped that 
the article will not result in strength- 
ening the hand of those individuals 
who are always attempting to force 
commercial accounting and reporting 
practices on institutions. 


Another Accountant Speaks 


FUND ACCOUNTING IS INDISPENSABLI 
to this type of activity. In fact, the legal 
restrictions in the great majority of 
cases are quite severe. Of course, cost 
accounting is necessary in education as 
well as in any other field of activity, but 
I do not know of any financial reporting 
in business and industry that reflects in 
the statements presented the cost of the 
product produced or the various activi- 
ties carried on by the operating unit. 

I doubt that many people would ac- 
cept Mr. McGladrey’s definition of the 
primary objective of an educational in- 
stitution as the “imparting of a col- 
legiate education to students on an effi- 
cient financial basis.” Our colleges and 
universities are service institutions, car- 
rying on great research projects in every 
field of learning; one of the great prod- 
ucts that results is an addition to the 
sum total of knowledge and truth. 

The university and the college are 
given grants by foundations and busi- 
ness concerns to carry out definite re- 
search projects. These grants must be 
meticulously accounted for as a separate 
distinct fund. These institutions also 


are entrusted with endowments for 
specific purposes and special projects. 
These, too, must be carefully accounted 
for, and it is utterly impossible to have 
a composite statement such as Mr. Mc- 
Gladrey seems to advocate. 

Behind the scenes, for managerial 
purposes, and for the purpose of ena- 
bling the faculty and business manage- 
ment to justify their requests for ap- 
propriation, there should be an increas- 
ing amount of cost accounting intro- 
duced into colleges as well as into in- 
stitutions of other types. We need 
more of this than has been done. How- 
ever, this does not mean that the pres- 
ent accounting is wrong, but merely 
that this further development should 
be undertaken. 

There are a number of fields of spe- 
cialized accounting in which excellent 
work is being done. Before attacking 
any of these specialized fields, the ac- 
countant had better study what has 
been accomplished and the standing 
and the resulting authority with which 
these groups speak.—G. P. ELLIs, C.P.A., 
partner, Wolf & Company, Chicago. 
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WITHIN RECENT YEARS FOOD BUYERS 
have had an opportunity to buy meat 
on an individual portion basis and thus 
arrive at more nearly accurate food 
cost control. Proper use of primal cuts, 
boneless roasts, and the like permits 
closer control of costs than is possible 
when carcass meat is purchased. How- 
ever, this discussion will be confined 
chiefly to portion-sized frozen precut 
meat. 

To discover the advantages and dis- 
advantages of buying meat on the pre- 
cut, frozen unit basis, I interviewed 
meat packers, college and university 
food service operators, and those active 
in the field of food testing and anal- 
ysis. 

It is evident that in a few years this 
development in the meat industry will 
constitute the major sales volume of 
packing houses and meat purveyors. 
One poultry packer reports that in 
1937 the frozen eviscerated and pre- 
cut poultry sold by his nationwide firm 
represented 5 per cent of its poultry 
business. At the present time, a sub- 
stantial percentage of its poultry sales 
consists of frozen eviscerated and por- 
The traditional New 
York dressed poultry is on the way 


tion control cuts 


out—certainly among those food mer- 
chandisers who take pride in serving 
chicken and turkey that are fresh 
frozen and, therefore, more palatable 
tO patrons 

Commenting on this trend in the 


buying of frozen precut meat, Col 


Paul Logan, director of food and 
equipment research of the National 
Restaurant Association, states: “It is 


predictable that in the course of a few 
years the bulk of all steaks, chops, cut- 
lets and specialty meats will be in 
fabricated form. Their use will permit 
the operator to inventory such mate 
rial on the basis of portions upon 
which exact food costs can be calcu- 
lated.” 

If the merchandising of precut, 
frozen, portion control units is to 
become the economical way to buy 
meat, food buyers in colleges, schools, 
hospitals and similar institutions ought 
promptly to investigate the advantages 
and disadvantages of such a system of 
meat buying. 

An obvious advantage is that the 
food service director is paying for the 
unit he actually serves and is avoiding 
the waste involved in the purchase of 
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FRESH FROSTED PORK CH 





What's the story on 


IS TRIMMED OFF 
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PRECUT FROZEN MEAT 


HAROLD W. HERMAN 


primal or carcass cuts. For example, 
in the serving of pork chops 30 per 
cent of a pork loin is trimmed off and 
never gets to the customer. True, that 
trimmed off portion may be utilized 
in soups, but how figure accurately the 
portion cost for the chops that were 
actually served? In buying precut 
meats, the portion cost is known be- 
fore the customer is served, not after- 
ward, when the damage to the budget 
has already taken place 


University buyers are realizing the 
value of precut meat for purposes of 
portion control as witnessed by the 
comments from Mrs. Lorene Ray Hay- 
nie, director of food service, Emory 
University: “We no longer find it 
economical to buy carcass meat. We 
ran test after test on the cutting of 
beef sides as against prefabricated 
items and always with the same results 
—better control of costs with precut 
meat. All of us raise our eyebrows 
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& Clos Weight Orawn Weight 

Number Per Doz Per Bird 
Eviscerated Broilers 

HO} 17/184 14 tol¥ loz. 


H 1 19/20% 1% 2oz.tol# Joz. 
H 02 21/224 1# 402.tol# S5oz. 
H 2 23/25% 1# 602.to1l# 7 oz. 
H0O3 26/27% 1# Bo0z.tol# 9oz. 


14 10 oz. to 14 12 o2. 





Eviscerated Fryers 
H 04 31/32# 1413 oz to. 14 15 oz. 
H 4 33/35¢ 24 to2# 2oz. 
HOS 36/38% 2# 3oz.to2# Soz. 
H 5 39/42# 2# 602.t02# 9oz. 


H 06 43/ 47% 2# 10 oz. to 24 15 oz. 





COST PER POUND 


52¢ 54c 56c 58c 60c 62c¢ 64c 


COST PER PORTION—HALVES 


2681 .2784 .2888 .2991 .3094 .3197 .3300 
3006 .3122 .3238 3353 .3469 .3584 .3700 
3331 .3459 .3588 .3716 .3844 .3972 .4100 
3656 .3797 .3938 4078 .4219 4359 .4500 
3981 4134 4288 .4441 .4594 4747 .4600 


4388 4556 4725 .4894 .5063 .5231 .5400 


COST PER PORTION—QUARTERS 


2438 .2531 .2625 .2719 .2813 .2906 .3000 
2681 .2784 .2888 .2991 .3094 .3197 .3300 
2925 .3038 .3150 .3263 .3375 .3488 .3600 
3209 .3333 .3456 .3580 .3703 .3827 .3950 


3616 .3755 .3894 .4033  .4172 .4311 .4450 


66c 68c 70c 72¢ 


3403 .3506 .3609 3713 .3816 3919 
3816 .3931 .4047 4163 .4278 4394 
4228 4356 4484 4613 .4741 4869 
4641 4781 .4922 .5063 .5203 .5344 
5053 5206 .5359 .5513 .5666 .5819 


5569 .5738 .5906 .6075 6244 6413 


3094 .3188 3281 .3375 .3469 3563 
3403 3506 .3609 .3713 .3816 .3919 
3713 .3825 .3938 .4050 4163 4275 
4073 .4197 .4320 4444 .4567 469) 


4589 4728 .4867 .5006 5145 .5284 








Poultry Portion 


when the cashier is short in his cash, 
but when the chef is short four or five 
orders on a roast turkey or 10 or more 
hamburgers in a hundred pounds of 
meat, we say nothing. We find it wise 
to portion the meats before they reach 
the steam table.” 

Another advantage in the use of 
frozen precut meat is the reduction in 
labor costs. Large institutions no long- 
er will be required to maintain a siz- 
able corps of butchers in order to pre- 
pare meat from carcasses and primal 
cuts. The elimination of this heavy 
cost eventually should outweigh the 
additional costs of refrigeration that 
will be required to handle frozen pre- 
cut meats. 


ACCURATE INVENTORY CONTROL 
The opportunity of maintaining an 
accurate inventory control by the use 
of frozen precut meat is another ad- 
vantage of this type of meat buying. 
Every food service operator knows 
that meats, and other foodstuffs, have 
a way of “growing legs” and walking 
out of storage in the pocket of some 
kitchen employe. When a chef or a 
storeroom clerk is held responsible for 
receipt of 200 frozen pork chops, for 
example, it’s a simple matter to check 
the number of pork chops served 
against those still on hand. The inven- 
tory becomes accurately and instantly 
available, instead of representing an 
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Control Chart 


approximate count as the result of te- 
dious checking and possible falsifica- 
tion. 

Among some food buyers the criti- 
cism has been voiced that precut, por- 
tion control, frozen meat has been 
available only in grades of meat of 
higher quality than that customarily 
served. 

Originally, that was true, but now 
it is becoming possible to obtain good 
meat in precut, frozen portions in the 
less expensive grades. This will widen 
the market considerably and make it 
possible for more institutional food 
buyers to take an active interest in 
frozen precut meat. 

Since a large percentage of the pre- 
cut meat sold in this country is avail- 
able only in frozen form, it is impor- 
tant that the food service operator be 
aware of the conditions necessary to 
maintain the meat in good condition 
and to avoid deterioration. When meat 
is frozen, certain changes take place 
that affect the quality of the meat. Ice 
crystals form in and between the fibers 
of the meat and, if proper tempera- 
tures are not maintained, the thawing 
and freezing process can materially 
affect the quality of meat. It is rec- 
ommended by those in the meat indus- 
try that at no time should the tempera- 
ture of storage facilities go above 0° F. 
This, of course, is considerably colder 
than most “walk-in” cold boxes found 


in institutions, unless they are already 
equipped to handle frozen foods. 


STORAGE LIFE OF MEATS 


Another factor to consider in the 
purchase of precut frozen meat is the 
length of time the meat is expected to 
be stored, even under zero conditions. 
Meat cannot be stored indefinitely. Ac- 
cording to research workers in one 
large packing house the average stor- 
age time of various types of precut 
frozen meats is as follows: 

O° F -10° F. -20° F. 


Beet 6mo. lyr. Lyr.t 
Lamb 6mo. lyr. lyr 
Veal tmo. S8mo. lyr. 

Pork imo. 8mo. 10mo. 


The same _ research department 
points out that ground meats, such as 
hamburger, and processed products, 
such as pork sausage, smoked bacon, 
and smoked ham, have a definite limi- 
tation in regard to storage life. Fol- 
lowing is the average storage life of 
these processed meats: 


O° F 10° F. —20° F. 
Hamburger 6mo. 8mo. 10mo. 
Pork Sausage 2 mo. +mo. 4mo. 
Smoked Ham 
and Bacon 2 mo. 4mo. 4mo. 
Green Ham 
and Bacon 4mo. 6mo. O6mo. 


It is obvious, on study of these two 
tables, that even with frozen foods it 
is impossible to maintain too large an 
inventory for too long a time. In fact, 
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no institution should buy meat too far 
in advance as it places the institutional 
buyer in the position of becoming a 
speculative buyer with institutional 
funds. 

Buyers precut meats 
should see that the meat is 
wrapped properly before it has been 
frozen. If the meat has not been 
wrapped properly, dehydration will 
take place with a consequent change 
in the appearance of the meat. This is 
known as “freezer burn.” The flavor 
may or may not be affected, but the 
appearance of the meat is not up to 
standard. Food buyers should insist 
that meat packers and purveyors prop- 
erly wrap the meat before quick-freez- 
ing it. 

One disadvantage in the use of pre- 
cut frozen meat is that not all packing 
houses have freezer plants in all areas 
of the country. Previous standards of 
refrigeration suitable handling 
fresh meat which was quickly sold 
and consumed are not satisfactory. 
Lack of local availability is hampering 
sales. Many purveyors are making na- 
tionwide shipments, overcoming this 
handicap by packing portion control 
meat in dry ice. 


of frozen 
to it 


for 


Another disadvantage, at the pres- 
ent time, is that beef is sold as beef 
by the packing houses with no indica- 
tion as to whether the source is steer, 
is en- 


heifer or cow. The consumer 








The use of precut meat, such as the pork chops above, permits inventory 
on the basis of portions upon which exact food costs can be calculated. 


titled to know what he is buying as to 
the status of the animal as well as to 
its grade. 


ADVANTAGES AND DISADVANTAGES 

In reviewing the subject, it is ap- 
parent that the advantages of frozen 
precut meat for institutional use may 
be summed up as follows: 

1. It provides immediate predeter- 
mination of portion cost. 

2. It assures uniform quality and 
size of portion. 

3. It reduces waste (eliminates pay- 
ing for bones and helps reduce “shrink- 
age” resulting from meats that have 
been “borrowed” by kitchen employes ). 

4. It reduces labor costs. 

5. It permits quantity buying for 
future use. 


Some of the disadvantages might 
be summarized in a like manner: 

1. Expense of additional refrigera- 
tion facilities. 

2. Lack of wide enough variety in 
grades of meat offered. Too much 
meat is still in the high cost grades, 
such as “choice.” 

3. Lack of sufficient packing house 
branches with local freezer facilities. 

4. Inadequate identification of type 
of animal from which some meats are 
obtained. 

For the institutional food service 
operator who is genuinely concerned 
with providing high quality food of 
uniform size and quality and who 
wants to know portion costs in ad- 
vance, use of precut meats provides the 
opportunity to operate efficiently. 





Survey of Building Costs Conducted by College and University Business 


FOR THE PAST FEW MONTHS COLLEGE 
AND UNIVERSITY BUSINESS has been 
publishing a continuing survey of col- 


lege and university building costs as a 
service to readers. This survey will be 
continued for an indefinite period of 


Contract Cost for 


time, and at occasional intervals an 
analysis of cost trends will be prepared 
by an authority in the field. 


Approximate Wage Rate Date of 
Contract 
Type Total Total Cubic | Gen. Con- Elec-  Electri-| Brick- Plumb- Carpen-| Award 
College Function Construction Cost Cubage Foot _ struction Heating, Plumbing trical | cians | layers [Masons| ers | ters | 1949 
Arizona Liberal Arts Reinforced $890,687 80,000 | $11.13 | $821,403 | $2.25 | $2.75 | $2.10 | $2.25 | $2.10 | Oct. 
conerete sa. ft.) | (sq. ft.) | 260) 3.00) 225| 250| 235 
Wofford Dormitory Brick walls, bar 285,845 364,000 0.79 219,595 $35,300 $19,750 | $1) 290 1.25 | 2.00, 200, 200 1.25 | Oct. 
joist and con- | 
crete floors 
} 
St. Olaf Girls’ Dorm. Reinforced 427,868 350,000 1.22 357,455 53,266 17,147 2.35 | [2.40 2.40 2.32 1.75 | Nov. 
concrete frame 
Hamline Classroom and Office Steel frame light 181,593 293,800 0.62 142,875 25,300 13,318 2.35 2.40 1.62 2.32 2.12 June 
Facilities. music and ga nailing 
art dept. steel. Floors and 
roof construction 
~ steel joists. 
Johns Hopkins Biophysics Lab. Brick and concrete 136,120 106,196 1.28 $2,620 7,000 13,000 23,500 2.25 3.00 3.00 2.25 2.20 | Oct. 
Rockford Science Bidg. Steel columns, 236,622 288,178 0.82 149,184 21,212 28,893 18,949 2.30 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.75 | May 
floor framing, 
concrete . 
masonry walls 
Agnes Scott Dining Hall and Kitchen Gothic steel and 400,000 475,000 0.84 325,000 45,000 30 000 2.50 2.50 2.50 1.85 | Sept. 
concrete ] 
Va. State Dorm. for Women Brick and steel 551,600 652,000 0.85 503,000 52,000 19,000 2.10 2.50 2.50 2.25 W 
Va. State Infirmary Brick and steel 306,918 227,000 1.35 240,918 200 17,800 2.10 2.50 2.50 2.25 y 
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DEPOSIT OF UNIVERSITY FUNDS 
WITH STATE TREASURER 





A RECENT DECISION' OF THE SU- 
preme court of the state of Arkansas 
should be of interest to business offi- 
cers in the tax supported colleges and 
universities. Mr. Gipson, a member 
of the state assembly, brought suit, 
as a taxpayer, to require the deposit 
of all monies handled by any state 
institution or department into the state 
treasury. If sustained, this would have 
meant that the University of Arkansas 
and other tax supported institutions of 
higher education within the state 
would have been compelled to deposit 
all federal funds, private grants and 
donations, tuition and fees, receipts 
from auxiliary enterprises, endow- 
ments, trust funds, athletic and student 
activities with the state treasurer. 


MAJORITY OPINION 


Since the constitution of the state 
of Arkansas requires that all appro- 
priations shall be item by item, the 
administrative chaos that would have 
resulted can be well imagined. Fortu- 
nately, the court refused to place 
higher education of the state into such 
a fiscal strait jacket. The majority opin- 
ion held that “there is no language in 
our present constitution which requires 
that all public money shall be paid 
into the state treasury.” In arriving 
at this conclusion, the court pointed 
out that, although the Arkansas con- 
stitution of 1868 contained such a 
requirement, the present constitution, 
adopted in 1874, was silent on this 
point. The court reasoned that “the 
absence of such a provision from our 
present constitution appears to have 
been a studied and deliberate omis- 
sion.” 

However, Chief Justice Smith wrote 
the following vigorous dissent: 

‘Gipson v. 
(1949). 


Ingram, 223SW2d. 595 
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T. E. BLACKWELL 


Treasurer, Washington University 
St. Louis 


“This is the first time since 1836, 
and the only time during the 75 years 
of rule under the constitution of 1874, 
that there has been judicial affirmation 
of the proposition that a public fund 
belonging to the people in their gov- 
ernmental capacity may be dealt with 
by boards, commissions, institutions 
and agencies under a plan giving to 
them unrestricted authority to act with 
complete indifference to the public 
treasury, absent the formality of appro- 
priation.” 

This dissent of Chief Justice Smith 
was not unanticipated. He had served 
for a number of years as state con- 
troller and, as such, had taken a defi- 
nite stand that all monies handled by 
any division of the state should be 
deposited with the state treasury and 
should be appropriated by the state 
assembly. 

The same pressure to bring uni- 
versity receipts under direct state 
control may be seen in the resolution 
introduced last year in the Wisconsin 
legislature. It would require an appro- 
priation of a specific amount to the 
university in lieu of the present re- 
appropriation on a “revolving” basis 
of income from student fees. The pres- 
ent state statutes provide that all re- 
ceipts from student fees shall be 
deposited with the state treasurer to 
be credited to the general fund of the 
state, and they are then reappropriated 
in like sum to the university for any 
educational purpose designated by the 
board of regents. 


BALANCES CARRIED FORWARD 


If the income from fees should hap- 
pen to be more than the budget esti- 
mates, the additional revenue is avail- 
able to the university, and if the in- 
come is less than anticipated, budget 
expenditures must be reduced. Unex- 


pended balances at the end of the fis- 
cal year are carried forward. 

Under the plan proposed in the 
resolution, the legislature would pro- 
vide an appropriation of a fixed sum 
for university operating functions, and 
student fee receipts would become a 
part of general state revenues. Bal- 
ances would revert to the general fund 
at the end of each fiscal year and would 
lapse. Obviously, this proposal, if en- 
acted into law, would remove the flexi- 
bility the governing board must have 
in order to manage the financial affairs 
of the university. 


SIMILAR PROBLEM 


The University of Illinois has a 
somewhat similar problem. Prior to 
1919, all funds of the university were 
deposited with its own treasurer. Even 
state appropriations were remitted to 
the university in quarterly allotments, 
and disbursements were made by the 
university treasurer on warrants signed 
for the board of trustees by its presi- 
dent and secretary. The state auditor 
merely reviewed an itemized report 
of disbursements paid from such funds. 

In June of 1919 the act was changed 
to provide that disbursements from 
state appropriations would be made 
only upon vouchers certified to the 
auditor of public accounts, the auditor 
to draw his warrants to individual 
payees. In 1933 the general assembly 
passed an act requiring the deposit of 
all university income, other than trust 
and federal funds, in the state treasury, 
to be held in a special fund from 
which appropriations are made at each 
session of the general assembly. The 
act permits the university to retain a 
“working cash fund” originally set at 
$100,000 but subsequently increased 
to $300,000. The university has also 
been permitted to retain in its own 
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treasury certain receipts received to 
meet debt obligations created as a lien 
against the income of self-liquidating 
projects, such as residence halls and 
union buildings. 

With the growth in the volume of 
business operations since the war, the 
university has found the restrictions 
of the act of 1933 increasingly burden- 
some. An amendment has been pro- 
posed to permit it to retain in its 
treasury all income from the opera- 
tion of residence halls, student hos- 
pitals, farms, stores and other self- 
supporting activities, but without 
change as to the deposit of tuition, 
student fees, clinics and other educa- 
tional charges. To date this change 
has not been approved. 

The laws of Maryland (acts of 
1922) require that all fees, revenues, 
collections and income of every kind 
shall be paid to the state treasurer, 
except those from such departments as 
may be exempt by reason of the state 
controller. The budget law of the state 
provides that such funds cannot be 
expended until appropriated by the 
general assembly. The acts of 1939 
demand that “any receipts from sources 
estimated and calculated upon in any 
budget bill or supplementary appro- 
priation bill in excess of such estimates 
shall remain in the general treasury 
until appropriated by subsequent legis- 
lative action.” 

However, the attorney general of 
the state of Maryland has ruled that 
the legislature may, by the passage of 
a budget bill, repeal or amend the fore- 
going statutes. Consequently, in prac- 
tice, the University of Maryland has 
had, up to the present time, the privi- 
lege of expending its entire income 
from student fees and receipts from 
various sources, including federal ap- 
propriations, without being required 
to revert any portion thereof to the 
general treasury of the state. Appar- 
ently there has been no litigation of 
the subject in Maryland. 


OWE EXISTENCE TO LEGISLATION 


With a few notable exceptions, tax 
supported institutions of higher edu- 
cation owe their existence solely to 
legislation and hence are subject to 
continuous political control. A fortu- 
nate few are constitutionally independ- 
ent corporations. These include the 
University of Michigan, the Michigan 
State College of Agriculture and Ap- 
plied Science, the University of Min- 
nesota, the University of California, 
the University of Idaho, and the Okla- 
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homa Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege. Strange as it may seem, the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma does not enjoy 
this favored status. According to the 
constitutions of Colorado and Utah, 


the funds of their state universities 
are under the exclusive control of their 
boards of regents, but the courts have 
not been called upon to construe the 
extent of their autonomy. 


FIRE EXTINGUISHERS 


their selection, maintenance and use 


Part III 


WILLIS G. LABES 


Assistant Professor 
Fire Protection Engineering 
Illinois Institute of Technology 


WHEN DISCUSSING MAINTENANCE OF 
each type of extinguisher, the item of 
“periodic inspections” has been con- 
sistently mentioned. This is an impor- 
tant phase of the care and attention 
necessary to ensure adequate first-aid 
protection. The time interval between 
periodic inspections may vary from 
one week to, preferably, not more than 
one month, depending upon existing 
conditions. 

The main purpose is to make sure 
that all of the extinguishers are in 
their designated locations and have not 
been tampered with, accidently dam- 
aged, or used on a small fire and then 
returned to their position without re- 
porting same. This can be done with 
casual examination by a person sufh- 
ciently acquainted with the various 
types of extinguishers to know what 
he is looking at and what to look for. 
Extinguishers in doubtful condition 
should be examined more closely, and 
examined internally, if necessary. 


The annual or semiannual inspec- 
tion of extinguishers must be more 
thorough, as explained in the discus- 
sion of each type. Years of experi- 
ence have demonstrated that soda-acid 
and foam types should be discharged 
and then recharged annually. Other 
types, such as carbon dioxide, and those 
with carbon-dioxide cartridges, need 
not be discharged every year. Merely 
check the condition of the charge, 
as suggested previously. It is consid- 
ered advisable, however, to discharge 
several of each of these types every 
year on a rotation program as a fur- 
ther check on condition. 


Most of the units discussed utilize 
gas pressure, either generated chemi- 


cally or released from confined storage, 
to expel the extinguishing agent. These 
units are required, when new, to with- 
stand a certain hydrostatic test pres- 
sure. It may be well to point out that 
extinguishers so designed should be 
carefully examined to detect weakness 
of the exterior shell and cap as the 
result of mechanical injury, corrosion 
and freezing. 


If an extinguisher is of doubtful 
strength, it should be either discarded 
or returned to the manufacturer for 
test and reconditioning. If the con- 
tents of water type, soda-acid and foam 
extinguishers have been frozen, it is 
likely that the containers have been 
damaged beyond repair and should be 
discarded. To avoid trouble, particular 
care also should be exercised to make 
sure that the discharge passages are 
not blocked or obstructed. 


TIME FOR INSTRUCTION 


During the annual inspection, dis- 
charging and recharging of extinguish- 
ers can be used to good advantage as a 
time for instruction and actual demon- 
stration before employes. Under suit- 
able guidance they readily can be 
taught how to put the various types of 
units into operation; carrying the idea 
one step further, the units may be used 
on actual class A and B fires of con- 
trolled proportions. Do not have the 
fires too small. If a certain fire is not 
extinguished by a unit approved for 
the “class” of fire involved, a number 
of reasons for this may be considered: 

1. The fire may have been too large 
for the extinguisher to control. 

2. The extinguisher may not have 
been used properly. 
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3. The extinguisher may be defec- 
tive in operation. All of these may be 
demonstrated and, by so doing, experi- 
ence and knowledge of the employes 
can be improved. 


PROPER APPLICATION 

Since the quantity of extinguishing 
agent is relatively small, it must be 
applied properly on a fire. The best 
way to learn effective manipulation of 
extinguishers and the application of 
the various extinguishing agents on 
fires is to work with extinguishers 
on actual demonstration fires of the 
various classes, perhaps, under the in- 
struction of an experienced person. It 
is in order at this time, however, to 
make a few suggestions on general 
principles to be followed for the ap- 
plication of various types of extin- 
guishing agents, as follows: 

l. The use of water on class A fires 
is most effective by application on the 
glowing and burning mass. Discharge 
into or through the flame is of little 
value. Approach as closely as possible 
to the fire. Move the stream slowly 
from one portion of the burning mass 
to another, as the fire is suppressed. 
It may be advantageous for the oper- 
ator to move slowly around the fire, if 
possible. Don't waste any water by 
directing it in such a manner that 
there is considerable splash or run-off. 

2. The use of dry chemical ( powder ) 
is generally most effective on flam- 
mable liquid fires when the discharge 
from the extinguisher is employed to 
sweep the flame off the burning sur- 
face. Apply the discharge first at the 
near edge of the fire and gradually 
advance, moving the discharge nozzle 
rapidly from side to side. The stream 
should not be directed into the burning 
liquid. Approach as closely as possible 
to the fire before beginning discharge 
of the powder. 

3. The use of carbon dioxide on 
flammable liquid fires is generally most 
effective when the discharge from the 
extinguisher is employed to sweep the 
flame off the burning surface. Apply 
the discharge first at the near edge of 
the fire and gradually advance, moving 
the discharge cone very slowly from 
side to side. Approach as closely as 
possible to the fire before beginning 
discharge of the gas. 

4. The use of foam on flammable 
liquid fires is most effective when the 
discharge from the extinguisher is 
played against the inside wall of the 
tank just above the burning surface; 
this will permit the natural flow of 
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foam back over the burning liquid. 
If this cannot be done, the operator 
should stand far enough away from the 
fire to allow the foam to fall lightly 
upon the burning surface. The stream 
should not be directed into the burning 
liquid. When possible, it may be ad- 
vantageous for the operator to walk 
around the container or fire while di- 





recting the stream, so as to get maxi- 
mum coverage during the discharge 
period. 

5. The use of vaporizing liquid on 
flammable liquid is generally most ef- 
fective when the discharge from the 
extinguisher is played against the in- 
side wall of the container, just above 
the burning surface. The stream should 
never be directed into the burning 
liquid. When possible, the operator 
should walk around the fire while di- 
recting the stream, so as to get maxi- 
mum coverage during the discharge 
period. 

On other types of fires, the stream 
should be directed at the base of the 
flame. 

6. The method of application of 
loaded stream extinguishers on fires 
is similar to that for use of vaporizing 
liquid. 

All carbon dioxide, dry chemical, 
and some designs of vaporizing liquid 
type extinguishers can and should be 
sealed to detect tampering and use by 
means of a fine wire and lead button. 
Sealing should always be done when 
the unit is recharged. Resealing when 
not recharging should never be done 
without a thorough examination of 
the unit to make sure it is fully charged 
and in good operating order. This 
will help during periodic inspections, 
as well as semiannual inspections. Be 
sure, however, that the wire is fine 
enough to be easily broken when use 
is desired. It may be found advisable 
to seal other types of extinguishers to 
detect unauthorized opening and tam- 





pering with the interior parts, but this 
is not generally necessary. 

Records should be kept of all ex. 
tinguishers and inspections. An inspec- 
tion record should state type, size, 
location, identification number, date 
of recharge, date of periodic inspection, 
and remarks as to condition. When 
extinguishers are recharged or serviced 
annually or semiannually, the date and 
signature (or initials) of the indi- 
vidual who did the work should be 
put on a tag attached to the extin. 
guisher. It has been found practical 
many times to keep an individual card 
file in the maintenance office on each 
extinguisher, giving all pertinent in- 
formation, such as type, size, manufac- 
turer and maintenance requirements. 
Such a file will be found useful for 
ordering recharges, ordering parts, and 
for general control purposes. 

In developing a card file, it will be 
found useful to assign arbitrary num- 
bers to extinguishers. The respective 
number should be stenciled on the 
extinguisher and on the wall behind 
the extinguisher at its location; better 
still, the extinguisher number may be 
stamped on duplicate metal tags and 
one attached to the wall hanger, the 
other to the extinguisher. 

In order to facilitate and simplify 
maintenance of extinguishers, it is sug- 
gested that the fewest number of dif- 
ferent types and sizes to meet fire 
protection needs be provided. Such a 
practice also will simplify the problem 
of instruction of personnel in the 
use of various types. An analysis of 
the discussion and explanation of each 
type will suggest which types give 
the desired protection and are simple 
to maintain. 


WHO WILL USE EXTINGUISHERS? 


Another important factor to con- 
sider is the type of person likely to 
use the extinguishers on a fire. For 
instance, in a girls’ residence hall or 
in a sorority house it would be futile 
to install extinguishers of such size 
and weight that they could not be 
readily removed from their hangers, 
transported to, and handled at a small 
fire. Many times extinguishers are 
hung too high above the floor for 
removal without difficulty and delay. 
An extinguisher is only of value if it 
quickly can be put into operation on 
4 fire by persons most likely to see 
the fire first, while the fire is small 
All of these situations should be care- 
fully considered before the order 1s 
placed for extinguishers. 
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N.A.E.B.’s Midwest 
Purchasing Institute 
at Chicago March 20-24 


CHICAGO. — Program plans have 
been completed for the midwest area 
institute on college and university pur- 
chasing, according to a joint statement 
released recently by F. L. Abbott, pur- 
chasing agent and superintendent of 
operations at Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, and John A. Pond, as- 
sistant purchasing agent at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

Sessions of this short course on pur- 
chasing for institutions of higher edu- 
cation will be held March 20 to 24 at 
International House on the University 
of Chicago campus. 
administrators who will 
serve as speakers or lecturers at the 
purchasing include H. B. 
Bentsen, business officer of George 
Williams College and president of the 
National Association of Educational 
Buyers; Howard B. Matthews, associate 
business manager of the University of 
Chicago; T. N. McClure, business 
manager of Knox College; Leslie F. 
Robbins, purchasing agent of the Uni- 
versity of Colorado; James J. Ritter- 
skamp, purchasing agent, Washington 
University; H. M. Edwards, purchasing 
agent, University of Illinois; E. H. 
Stevenson, assistant purchasing agent, 
Y.M.C.A. of Chicago, and Gilbert 
Force, business manager of Illinois In- 
stitute of Technology. Dr. Henry T. 
Heald, president of Illinois Institute 
of Technology, will be the featured 
speaker at the banquet session on 
March 23. Other speakers on the pro- 
gram include Henry B. Abbett, purchas- 
ing agent, Purdue University; George 
S. Frank, supervisor of purchases, Cor- 
nell University, and A. G. Burks, pur- 
chasing agent at the State University 
of Iowa. 


College 


institute 


Persons outside college administra- 
tive circles who also are scheduled on 
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the program include Dr. J. S. Long, 
director of research, Devoe & Raynolds 
Company; V. S. Peterson, manager, 
midwest district, E. L. DuPont de 
Nemours & Company, and Joseph W. 
Cannon, publishing director of CoL- 
LEGE AND UNIVERSITY BUSINESS. 
The Midwest Purchasing Institute 
is the second one initiated and pro- 
moted by the National Association of 
Educational Buyers in an effort to pro- 
vide a short course for purchasing 
agents and other personnel of purchas- 
ing departments of colleges and uni- 
versities. The first purchasing institute 
sponsored by this organization was 
successfully completed last summer. 


Students Opposed 
to Discriminations 


New York.—The Anti-Defamation 
League of B'nai B'rith recently con- 
cluded a study of college students that 
established that “a college education 
today does not appreciably change en- 
trenched attitudes toward minority 
groups.” The survey was conducted 
among 2000 students representing 50 
colleges and was compared to a sur- 
vey on the same subject among the 
general population. 

The survey of students revealed that 
they are overwhelmingly opposed to 
quota systems and other discriminatory 
policies that limit college admissions. 
In general, the students were less preju- 
diced than was the general population, 
though attendance at college does not 
seem to increase an improvement in 
the attitude between freshmen and 
seniors. It appeared, according to the 
survey director, that “one factor in the 
low level of prejudice among both 
freshmen and seniors is the general 
belief that idealism is a function of 
youth. The attitude of today’s college 
students may be considerably narrower 
and more prejudiced 10 or 20 years 
from now.” 


House Holds Hearings 
on Tax Proposals on 
College Owned Industry 


WASHINGTON, D.C.— In testifying 
recently before the House ways and 
means Committee, witnesses represent- 
ing the Association of American Uni- 
versities and the American Council on 
Education endorsed in principle Presi- 
dent Truman's proposal to tax the in- 
come from unrelated business activi- 
ties of educational and charitable or- 
ganizations. 

A spokesman for Harvard Univer- 
sity, upon expressing general approval 
of this policy, added a word of warn- 
ing: “Legislation must be most care- 
fully and skillfully drawn so that we 
will not be in a position of burning 
down the house to kill the rat.” 

James R. Killian Jr., president of 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
appeared at the hearing for the com- 
mittee on taxation and finance as a 
representative of the Association of 
American Universities. Philip C. Pen- 
dleton, treasurer of the University of 
Pennsylvania, testified in behalf of the 
American Council on Education. 

Both men were in agreement that 
income received from separate cor- 
porations that were owned by educa- 
tional institutions ought to be taxed 
like any other business when the activ- 
ities were wholly unrelated to the in- 
stitution’s educational functions. How- 
ever, with respect to business activi- 
ties operated by such institutions, both 
spokesmen stated that it would be 
difficult to draw a reasonable line of 
distinction between those activities 
that were related to education and 
those that were not related. 

Mr. Killian stated that “if the edu- 
cational institution is to be tax ex- 
empt, it must be wholly tax exemprt, 
and any effort to tax one part and not 
another places in jeopardy the whole 
principle of tax exemption.” 
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Status of Legislation 
on Higher Education 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—According to 
a recent release by the American Coun- 
cil on Education, the status of legisla- 
tion relative to higher education is as 
follows: 

S. 2246—Section V would provide 
loans at 242 per cent to nonprofit in- 
stitutions of higher education for 
housing of students and faculty. 
Passed the House with 4 per cent 
interest (H.R. 6070). Senate version 
reported favorably but not voted. No 
opposition developing. If passed, dif- 
ference in interest rate will be adjusted 
in joint conference committee. 

S. 1453—Emergency Health Train- 
ing Bill. To give financial assistance 
to schools of medicine, osteopathy, 
dentistry, nursing and public health. 
Passed by the Senate on Sept. 23, 1949. 
Amendments now being considered 
by the subcommittee on public health, 
science and commerce of the House 
committee on interstate and foreign 
commerce, 

H.R. 6000—This bill would extend 
coverage of old-age and survivors in- 
surance to include employes of non- 
profit institutions and would nearly 
double present monthly payments un- 
der social security. The bill has passed 
the House, and hearings now are being 
held in the Senate. 

S. 247 and H.R. 4846—To establish 
National Science Foundation. This bill 
has passed the Senate and has been 
reported favorably by the House com- 
mittee on interstate and foreign com- 
merce. In the House rules committee 
at the present time. 

S. 1103 and H.R. 2945—Would in- 
crease postal rates but continue spe- 
cial rates for mailings by nonprofit in- 
stitutions. The bill has been favorably 
reported out by the Senate committee 
on post office and civil service. The 
National Association of College Stores 
points out that H.R. 2945, which was 
passed in February, limits the size of 
parcels to 20 pounds after the second 
zone. Forty pounds is the limit in the 
first two zones. N.A.CS. officials con- 
tend that the weight limitation provi- 
sion completely nullifies book posts 
for college institutions and state that 
unless an institution is within 150 
miles of source for books all material 
will have to come by express or truck. 
They urge action by colleges and col- 
lege librarians. 

S. 246—To provide general federal 
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aid to elementary and secondary edu- 
cation. Has been passed by the Senate. 
Still under consideration by the House 
committee on education and labor. 

S. 2596—Called Taft-Pepper Bill, 
to amend G.I. bill to prevent Veterans 
Administration from restricting vet- 
eran's right to choose courses and in- 
stitutions except as provided in P.L. 
346 as amended, and to liberalize for- 
mula for payments to educational in- 
stitutions. The bill passed the Senate 
and was favorably reported by the 
House committee on veterans’ affairs, 
and soon will come up for debate. Ic 
is anticipated that because of opposi- 
tion to Senate version the bill may be 
amended considerably when it comes 
up for debate in the House. 


Graduates Advised to 
Seek Employment Early 


New YorK.—College students who 
will be graduated this year were warned 
recently by Robert F. Moore, director 
of placement at Columbia University, 
to begin looking for jobs immediately. 

He pointed out that the change- 
over to a “buyers market” in 1949 for 
college trained men and women 
seemed to indicate that the coming 
year would be much the same, and for 
that reason undergraduates of 1950 
would do well to profit by the expe- 
rience of last year's graduating class 
and start earlier to seek employment. 

The job areas that are making the 
greatest shifts in the New York region 
at the present time, according to the 
Columbia placement director, are in 
the fields of law, accounting, selling 
and teaching. Law and accounting are 
becoming difficult fields in which to 
obtain employment, while selling and 
teaching are not quite as acute as yet, 
according to Mr. Moore. 


Goucher Move Continues 


BALTIMORE.—Goucher College is 
undertaking a $300,000 addition to the 
Humanities Building on the county 
campus at Towson. According to Dr. 
Otto F. Kraushaar, president of 
Goucher College, the contract for con- 
struction of a third large residence 
hall housing 201 students probably 
will be awarded soon. Completion of 
the addition to the Humanities Build- 
ing and residence hall will make pos- 
sible the transfer of most college ac- 
tivities to Baltimore County by the 
Autumn of 1950. 





Fifth Food Show and 
Nutrition Institute at 
Tuskegee March 30, 31 

TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE, ALA.—R, R. 
Moton Jr., purchasing agent of Tus. 
kegee Institute and acting manager of 
its fifth annual food show and nutri- 
tion institute, announces that plans 
for this event at Tuskegee are well 
advanced. 

This year’s program will feature a 
presentation by Douglas Boyle, gen- 
eral manager of the Robert E. Lee 
Hotel of Winston-Salem, N.C... who 
will emphasize the factors of standard- 
ization and selection of canned foods 
and the relationship of food portions 
to food costs. 

The program will feature a 
chef's demonstration under the direc- 
tion of Oliver Duffin, supervisory chef 
of the Atlantic Coastline Railroad, and 
a bakery demonstration under the di- 
rection of E. W. Ramsey, director of 
commercial dietetics. The annual ban- 
quet will be highlighted by an address 
by Franklin Moore, a former presi- 
dent of the American Hotel Associa- 
tion and president of the Penn Harris 
Hotel, Harrisburg, Pa. 


also 


Former Typewriter 
Plant to Syracuse 


New YorkK.— Syracuse University 
has been able to solve one of its most 
critical postwar problems—that of the 
question of storage of supplies and 
equipment—because Remington Rand, 
Inc. has presented the university with 
the deed to the firm’s seven-story plant 
in Syracuse. 

The former typewriter plant, 386 
feet long and 58 feet wide, will give 
Syracuse University a total of 156,716 
square feet of much needed warehous- 
ing space. According to Chancellor 
Tolley and Hugh C. Gregg, university 
treasurer and business manager, Syra- 
cuse University will use this newly 
acquired facility as a general service 
building. In addition to warehousing 
space, the former manufacturing plant 
will house some of the university's 
food service operations, a laundry, and 
some of the shops for the buildings 
and grounds department. The build- 
ing, modernized during the last 10 
years by the Remington Rand organ- 
ization at a cost of nearly a half-million 
dollars, is ready for immediate use by 
the university. 
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. gathered ‘round for dining, cards or reading,—students 
sense in “Colonist Craft” a homelike spirit of livableness 
typically Early American. This delightful furniture has a 
reputation for unusual ease of maintenance, too. The hard 
SIKES “Butterscotch” Maple finish over solid Northern 
Birch stands up under endless wipings . . . and as it ab- 
sorbs wear and tear seems to grow more rich and mellow 
through the years. 
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The “Captains” Chair No. 7455 
is generously dimensioned for 
unusual comfort. Its authentic 
design is derived from an early 
New England original identified 
with old Atlantic shipping days. 
Chair No. 72544 without arms 
is of matching design. 
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NEWS........ 


G.I. School Abuses 
Being Investigated 


Under High Priority 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—Congress wil] 

soon have on hand facts about alleged 
abuses of the veterans’ educational pro- 
gram. 
Misleading advertising by schools 
offering training to veterans, and 
dummy profit making business firms 
set up to provide supplies or lease 
facilities and equipment for veteran 
trainees, are now being uncovered by 
the Veterans Administration. The V.A. 
has been ordered to report back to 
Congress when results of its survey 
are complete. 

The investigation has “highest prior- 
ity’ among V.A. officers. They are 
searching for information on: 

Number of institutions offering vet- 
erans instruction. 

Types of training offered. 

Profit or nonprofit nature of organ- 
ization. 

Date of founding (whether before 
or after June 22, 1944, when the vet- 
erans’ training program began). 

Schools that have increased length of 
courses; added advanced courses. 

Schools that have had to submit cost 
figures in arriving at fair, reasonable 
tuition rates. 

Amount of excess tuition and other 
fees discovered and retrieved by the 
V.A. 

Institutions that have indulged in 
“inadequacies and irregularities.” 

Number of schools or courses dis- 
approved as a result of unauthorized 
practices. 

Number of institutions that received 
overpayments as the result of serious 
error Of misrepresentation in voucher- 
ing or in presenting data to support 
claims. 

Number of schools approved for 
veteran instruction but not eligible to 
offer rehabilitation training for dis- 
abled veterans, “because of the ques- 
tionable character of the training of 
the equipment.” 

It is reported that the American 
Council on Education, in the meantime, 
is strongly protesting what it describes 
as the negative character of the survey. 

Dr. Francis J. Brown, staff associate 
of the American Council on Education, 
has advised institutions to “prepare 
data that will indicate the positive 
factors of G. I. education, since it ap- 
pears the V.A. is primarily concerned 
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NITIALLY, you may pay more for a 

Goodform Aluminum Chair. But when 
you measure cost in terms of service life, 
freedom from maintenance and repairs 
and ease of cleaning, Goodform is the most 
inexpensive chair you can buy. 

Because the chair frame is of welded 
aluminum, it is rigid and permanently 
strong. It is fireproof, lightweight and easy 
to handle. It does not dent or bend, never 
splinters or roughens or damages clothing. 

A Goodform chair keeps its good looks 
indefinitely. The hard, satin-smooth anod- 
ic finish is kept clean and bright by 
simply washing with soap and water. 
Thousands of these chairs, in use in cafe- 
terias, restaurants and dining rooms for 
fifteen years and more, are just as inviting 
in appearance and as serviceable as when 
they were new. 

Comfort and smart appearance are de- 
signed into Goodform chairs. Shaped seats 
and backs may be cushioned with luxuri- 
ous foam rubber. Colorful plastic-coated 
upholstery of your own selection contrasts 
effectively with the sparkling finish of 
natural aluminum. 

No. 4303 shown here is one of the most 
popular items in a complete line of alumi- 
num chairs suitable for restaurants, hotels, 
schools, hospitals and other institutions. 
Write for the Goodform Institutional 
Chair Catalog and the name of the 
Goodform chair distributor nearest you. 

The General Fireproofing Company, De- 


partment S-15, Youngstown 1, Ohio. 
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in assembling data that are negative.” 
A Veterans Administration spokes- 
man in Washington stated that head- 
quarters lacked detailed facts regarding 
possible abuses and wants to find out 
if the reports are justified. This spokes- 
man stated that perhaps the survey 
will show that conditions are better 
than they have been and that the 
regulations could be liberalized. 


Jobs for College Men 
Still at High Level 


NASHVILLE, TENN.—According to 
a recent announcement by James R. 
Jakes, assistant director of the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee bureau of per- 
sonnel service, job openings for college 
trained men are still at a high level, 
but they are not as plentiful and begin- 
ning salaries are not as high as in 
recent years. 

According to Mr. Jakes, two years 
ago a graduate could find the job he 
wanted within three or four weeks; 


Install Freezing Coils 


DENVER.—The University of Den- 
ver recently installed a skating rink 
190 feet long and 90 feet wide in its 
new field house. More than 45 tons 
of wrought-iron pipe were required 
for the freezing coils. If the pipe were 
extended in a straight line, it would be 
9 miles long. 

In addition to hockey, the rink can 
be used for pleasure skating. When 


56 


it now takes two or three months. He 
estimated that the average beginning 
salary for last year’s graduates was 
$245; this year the figure will be be- 


tween $200 and $225. 
The Tennessee placement officer 
recommended that college students 


should start the job seeking process at 
the beginning of their senior year 
and should go “all out” in efforts dur- 
ing the last three months of school. 


Plan New School 


PLYMOUTH, VT.— According to 
present plans, a Friends’ School is to 
be established next September in this 
community. The school will be co- 
educational and on the secondary level. 
It will emphasize interracial amity, 
civic responsibility, s6und scholarship, 
and spiritual values. It is expected that 
the initial enrollment will be between 
30 and 40, bur eventually the school 
hopes to have 200 students. 


in New Field House 

















not in use for-winter sports, the field 
house is used for basketball. This is 
accomplished by melting the artificial 
ice and laying a portable floor over the 
concrete. It requires only eight hours 
to freeze the arena for hockey or skat- 
ing. In the process of freezing, brine 
is pumped through the coils to chill 
the floor surface. Sprayed water then 
congeals into ice layers. 


Completing Two Buildings 
in Long-Range Program 

HASTINGS, NEB.—Officials of Hast. 
ings College recently announced that 
two steps in its new long-range build- 
ing program would be completed this 
year with the construction of the Cal- 
vin H. French Memorial Chapel and 
a new men’s residence hall. 

Work has been in progress on the 
chapel, named for the college's sixth 
president, for almost two years. De- 
signed for use as an auditorium as well 
as for religious services, the building 
will seat 806 persons on the main 
floor and balcony and is equipped with 
a projection booth and all equipment 
necessary for the presentation of mu- 
sical and dramatic events, debates and 
other audience attractions. 

The new residence hall is expected 
to be completed and ready for occu- 
pancy in September. Its completion 
will enable the college administration 
to close down Ringland Hall, admin- 
istration building, where 40 men have 
been living; after certain renovating, 
this space will be available for class- 
rooms and offices. 


UNESCO Reports on 


Foreign Scholarships 

WASHINGTON, D.C.—The US. Na- 
tional Commission for UNESCO te- 
cently reported that a total of 21,751 
opportunities for foreign study, ob- 
servation and research is listed in a 
new edition of UNESCO's interna- 
national handbook, “Study Abroad.” 

The new edition, Volume II in a 
series published annually by the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization, lists one-third 
more grants than its predecessor did 
and offers the clearest picture yet pre- 
sented in the field of educational ex- 
change. 


Expansion Program 

BEAVER FALLS, PA.—Plans for con- 
tinuing the major expansion of facili- 
ties at century-old Geneva College have 
been formulated by the college board 
of trustees, according to Dr. Robert 
M. Young, Pittsburgh chairman. A 
campaign will be started in the near 
future to raise needed funds for the 
construction of a men’s residence hall. 
This will be the second of new major 
buildings planned for the campus 
within the next few years. First unit, 
a $150,000 science hall addition, was 
completed last fall. 
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In individual teas, “he profits most who serves the 
best.” Place before your exacting tea drinker 


a tall, frosty glass of one of Sexton’s guest teas 





iced—or a steaming, fragrant cup. At the first 
sip, he knows he has discovered something 
special .. . and you have made a lasting friend. 
At only a fraction of a cent more per cup, this 


is senuine economy. 
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Says Voluntary Support 
Is Best Protection for 
Schools’ Independence 

CLEVELAND.—Dr. Henry M. Wris- 
ton, president of Brown University, 
called for voluntary support of private 
institutions as the best protection for 
the independence of colleges and uni- 
versities in a speech at the inaugura- 
tion of Dr. John S. Millis as president 
of Western Reserve University. 

“The trend to federal subsidy,” 
charged Dr. Wriston, “. . . is due very 
much to the failure of people inter- 
ested in free enterprise to give uni- 
versities and colleges the resources es- 
sential to survival as exponents of 
independent education. Gifts for 
higher education in the last two years 
fail to reflect the payment of the 
largest dividends in American history.” 
Dr. Wriston slapped at “professional 
association which in the name of 
‘standards . subjected institutions 
tO sO many requirements that the de- 
termination of policy in certain areas 
is more external than internal.” 

Decrying “planning,” Dr. Wriston 
said, “. . . as appropriations grow, as 
the procedures for their administration 
develop in bureaucratic detail, . . . 
universities may find themselves in a 
wholly unplanned situation, with im- 
paired capacity to discharge the educa- 
tional trust committed to them.” 


Harvard Will Dispose 


of Emergency Housing 

CAMBRIDGE, MAss.—Harvard Uni- 
versity officials announced that, with 
the number of married students de- 
creasing, there will be a further cur- 
tailment in the emergency housing 
program undertaken at the end of 
World War IL. 

The present plans call for an or- 
derly withdrawal from operation of 
this kind of housing in Boston and 
Cambridge, to be completed by the 
fall of 1951. 

Harvard's plans call for: 

1. Increased rentals on all tem- 
porary housing, effective next fall, to 
make these projects self-supporting. 

2. Occupancy limited strictly to mar- 
ried veteran students who are degree 
candidates. Tenants who have com- 
pleted degree work or are taking only 
a limited program will be eliminated. 

3. Removal of 72 units of tem- 
porary housing at Harvard Way Exten- 
sion (adjoining the graduate school 
of business administration in Boston) 


next summer. This calls for the re- 
moval of 66 units. 

On the basis of experience, real 
estate consultants believe that most 
of the families displaced by the new 
program that require cqntinued resi- 
dence near the university can be ac- 


commodated. They believe that it is 


becoming progressively less difficult 
for married students to locate quarters 
outside university control and that 
rental housing conditions will con- 
tinue to improve. 


Yale Seeks Additional 
Financial Resources 


New HAVEN, CONN.—President 
Charles Seymour stated recently that 
new financial resources are needed to 
prevent Yale University from allow- 
ing its “excellence” to “slip into medi- 
ocrity” because of budgetary restric- 
tions. The Yale president, in his an- 
nual report to the alumni, called the 
resulting determination to seek addi- 
tional financial aid one of the recent 
“vital decisions” that have been made 
about the future of Yale. 

President Seymour stated that the 
present situation called for a “critical 
determination” of policy and thinking. 
The Yale Corporation had two alterna- 
tives: “it could have entered upon a 
series of drastic economies that would 
reflect inevitably upon the educational 
quality of Yale, or it might have called 
upon alumni and friends for fresh sup- 
port on a ‘large scale, permitting the 
university to go forward from strength 
to strength. 

“To the Yale Corporation it seemed 
unthinkable, no matter what the 
financial stringency, that at this time 
we should enter upon a policy of 
studied educational recession,’ Dr. 
Seymour stated. 


Illinois Tech Has New 
Department of Design 


CHICAGO.—The Institute of Design 
in Chicago recently became the depart- 
ment of design of Illinois Institute of 
Technology. For the present the new 
design department of Illinois Tech 
will operate at its present location, 632 
North Dearborn Street. Later, it will 
be moved to the modern Technology 
Center campus on the central south 
side of Chicago, where Illinois In- 
stitute of Technology has embarked 
on a major campus development pro- 
gram. 


Raps Neglect of Fire 
Safety Education 


CuicaGo.—A lack of fire safety ed. 
ucation has become a serious threat to 
the lives and property of college stu. 
dents in the opinion of John J. Ahern, 
director of the fire protection and 
safety engineering department at Illi- 
nois Institute of Technology. . 

Speaking before the 22d annual fire 
department instructors’ conference in 
Memphis, Tenn., Mr. Ahern warned 
against the consequences of continued 
disregard for safety education. “The 
fire record of colleges has taken a seri- 
ous trend in recent years. These catas- 
trophes,” he said, “could just as well 
have occurred in almost any college 
Of university in the country. 

“All colleges are faced with the 
same problem and almost without ex- 
ception are not physically prepared to 
cope with it. Only chance has kept 
the college residence in your area from 
disaster. 

“For years,” Mr. Ahern noted, “at- 
tention has been focused on the life 
safety of grammar and high school 
pupils. Due to the tremendously effec- 
tive program of fire drills and public 
education the loss of life in these two 
groups has been drastically reduced. 
When they graduate from high school, 
we pack them off to college, promptly 
forgetting about the fire safety pro- 
gram with which we have been so 
concerned for the preceding 12 years. 
Obviously we are not being consistent, 
and the record is beginning to catch 
up with us.” 


New Buildings for 
San Diego College 

SAN Dieco, CALIF.—Recent action 
of the state public works board in ap- 
proving funds for three new build- 
ings at San Diego State College in- 
creases to more than $2,500,000 the 
total value of postwar buildings ap- 
proved for the campus, according to 
a study made by Dr. Walter R. Hep- 
ner, president. Latest units approved, 
at a total cost of more than $900,000, 
are a music and speech arts extension 
to: the present music building, an in- 
dustrial arts building, and a physics- 
astronomy building. 

The present authorized program 
does not complete the college’s expan- 
sion program. Residence halls to house 
400 students are expected to be ap- 
proved in the near future. 




















Hauserman Movable Steel Partitions 
in a midwestern technical college 


These walls rate 


HERE’S nothing better than A+. 
And school boards and superinten- 
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Fayouts will improve teaching facilities. 


Hauserman Movable Steel Interiors have 
many other A+ advantages... like 
total incombustibility, superior sound 
control, 500 beautiful colors, ease of 


dents all over the country agree that 
Hauserman Movable Steel Interiors rate 
an A+ in economy. 


That’s because these solid, rigid steel 
interiors with their baked-on finish won’t 
chip, crack, warp or scale. The only nor- 
mal maintenance required is occasional 


adding wires and ease of servicing utili- 
ties. You can get all the facts from your 
nearby Hauserman representative. Or 
write The E. F. Hauserman 





soap and water washing. And, of course, 
Hauserman Steel Partitions can be moved 
quickly and easily whenever new floor 
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information. Legislative action to sup- 
port the signatures still must be ob- 
tained, according to the national com- 
mission. 


Support Agreement to 
Remove Restrictions 
on Educational Films 
WASHINGTON, D.C.—The signing The audio-visual agreement, which 
by representatives of 16 nations of is designed to permit the duty free 
the UNESCO sponsored audio-visual movement of educational films, record- 
agreement, designed to lessen barriers ings and other specified teaching ma- 


to the transmission of education ma-_ terials, was closed for further signa- 


terials, recently was praised by the U.S. tures the first of the year. Nations that 
National Commission for UNESCO have so far failed to sign within the 
as an important step in the effort to required time limit can nevertheless 
remove obstacles to the free flow of become parties to the agreement by 
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Can Solve ALL Your FLOOR Problems 


MULTI-CLEAN Floor Machines 
and Electric Mopper Vacuums are 
manufactured by men with years of 
floor maintenance experience. That 
experience is built into Multi-Clean’s 
efficient and durable machines. 


MULTI-CLEAN 9-Purpose Floor 
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every maintenance job—Scrubbing, 
Waxing, Polishing, Buffing, Sham- 
pooing, Dry Cleaning, Sanding, 
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MULTI-CLEAN Electric Mopper 
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mopping newly-scrubbed floors; 
vacuuming rugs; cleaning venetian 
blinds, drapes, walls, ceilings, air 
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MULTI-CLEAN permanent floor 
finishes and custom cleaning chem- 
icals, like the machines, are made to 
rigid specifications in our own fac- 
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acceding to it. The agreement will take 
effect after 10 nations have deposited 
“instruments of acceptance” or “acces. 
sion,” steps which usually require do. 
mestic legislation. 

The audio-visual pact will operate 
only among those nations that agree 
to come under it. The initial signa- 
tures, although not binding, are an 
indication of the signing government's 
intention of participating. For instance, 
the United States, which was the first 
nation to sign, will not be able to 
notify acceptance until after the agree- 
ment has had the approval of Congress. 

To obtain the privileges provided 
under the agreement, educational ma- 
terials—films, filmstrips, recordings, 
glass slides, models, wall charts, and 
posters—must first be certified by the 
producing government to be of an edu- 
cational, scientific or cultural character, 
The government of the importing 
country then must be willing to accept 
the certificate and may, if it wishes, 
limit the use of the imported materials 
to nonprofit making purposes. In addi- 
tion to lifting duties, the audio-visual 
pact is designed to remove quantitative 
restrictions on the importation of ma- 
terials when certified. 


Survey Reveals Effect 
of College Education 


CEDAR FALLS, lowA.—The research 
bureau of Iowa State Teachers College 
conducted a survey recently to deter- 
mine whether a year or two at college 
had any noticeable effect on students. 
At the end of the sophomore year, stu- 
dents were given some general ability 
tests that they had had at the begin- 
ning of their freshman year. 

The results of the survey were as 
follows: 

1. College attendance does not actu- 
ally make students “smarter,” but it 
does increase their ability to use the 
intelligence they have. 

2. Students can read faster, they 
know more words, and they can under- 
stand more of what they read after a 
couple of years in college. 

3. They become more individual- 
istic personalities. 

4. Men students develop more indi- 
vidual differences in ability than do 
women. 

5. Men students outclass the women 
in the gain in ability to read and to 
understand what they read, but the 
women surpass the men in learning 
new words. 
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Machine Training 
Broadened by Modern 
Equipment in Colleges 

New York. — A recent survey by 
American Machinist magazine shows 
that college and university machine 
shops are more up to date than those 
found in industry. 

Three out of four college machines 
are modern, and only 25.7 per cent of 
university shop equipment is more 
than 10 years old. The 40 colleges, 


representing a Cross-section ranging 
from the largest institution to the 
smallest, have a total of 3932 units of 
metal working equipment, or approxi- 
mately 100 units per shop. According 
to the publication, close to three- 
fourths of this consists of machine tools 
and only about 5 per cent of metal 
forming machinery. Most of the 
equipment is basic, or general machine 
tools, such as lathes, grinders, drill 
presses, saws and horizontal millers. 

Production machines, found in the 
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larger college shops, are usually jn. 
stalled on a one-of-a-kind basis to 
provide typical examples rather than 
ag instruction. There is relatively 
ittle metal forming equipmen 

the magazine, sania sal : thind 
of all the metal forming units indi. 
cated in the survey are located in one 
southwestern college, indicating em. 
phasis on forming there, probably with 
aircraft plant needs in mind. 

Obsolete equipment scored low per- 
centages in the college survey, as a 
result of an aggressive program to 
obtain war surplus material. Of al] 
university equipment, 74.3 per cent, 
regardless of category, is under 10 
years old, and recent greater emphasis 
on metal forming is reflecting high 
percentages of new equipment in that 
field, where 76.7 per cent is under 
10 years old. Poorest record is made 
in the group of “other shop equip- 
ment,’ where the score is 72.5 per 
cent under 10 years old and 22.5 per 
cent between 10 and 20 years old, 
indicating the cooperativeness of weld- 
ing equipment manufacturers and the 
rise of heat-treating during the de- 
pression. 

Only 5 per cent of the items in the 
category “other shop equipment” is 
more than 20 years old, indicating the 
recent broadening of the types of 
equipment in instructional shops. 


Votes $1,000,000 for 
New State College 

BINGHAMTON, N.Y.—The Broome 
County board of supervisors was the 
first community in New York State to 
offer cash to the board of trustees of 
the University of the State of New 
York to set up a new college. The 
board voted recently to give $1,000,- 
000 to help pay the cost of establish- 
ing a state four-year liberal arts college 
in the triple cities of Binghamton, 
Johnson City, and Endicott. 

The cost of establishing the college 
is on a 50-50 basis, $2,000,000 in cash 
and assets provided locally and $2,- 
000,000 provided by the state. It is 
likely that the college will be located 
near the town of Union where a gift 
of 238 acres of land will be presented 
to the county board of supervisors by 
Thomas J. Watson, chairman of the 
board of directors of International 
Business Machines Corporation. 

The 238 acres to be given by Mr. 
Watson look down upon the Susque- 
hanna River valley. 
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Shortage anc 


Ware as accurate as Kimble Glassware 
can’t be rushed—manufacture cannot 
be entrusted to other than long-skilled 
hands. So perhaps you haven't been 


able to get all you w anted. 


But again you can get, without delay, 


the sturdy, clear. carefully annealed 


Kimble Exax Retested Burettes, sturdily constructed and fully annealed. 


clelay 


—and, above all, highly accurate— 
Kimble Glassware you know so well. 

For example, the burettes above are 
machine-made, with uniform bore and 
thick walls. We mark them with utmost 
care, etch them deeply, and fill the 


calibrations with durable. fused-in 


are OVCLr 


contrasting filler. Then the markings 
are retested for accuracy. 

° ° ° 
With Kimble Glassware again read- 
ily available, you will want to specify 
Kimble whenever you order from your 
Laboratory Supply Dealer, 


KIMBLE GLASS werep0 :, oro 


Division of Owens-Illinois Glass Company 
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Urges Private Fund 
for Scholarships 


New YorK.—The establishment of 
a privately operated scholarship fund 
raised by public subscription as a means 
of financing college educations for 
promising students was suggested by 
Murray Shields, vice president and 
economist of the Bank of Manhattan 
Company, at a recent meeting of the 
alumni association of Stevens Institute 
of Technology. 

He suggested high school graduates 
could obtain low-interest loans, pri- 
marily from the income of a large 
trust fund. These funds would be 
raised by public appeal and would be 
operated under the managership of a 
nonpartisan group of citizens with the 
colleges responsible for supervising 
the granting of loans. The idea would 
be that this private scholarship fund 
would supplement, but not replace, 
the existing schedule of scholarships 
throughout the country. 


Huge Building Program 


LARAMIE, Wyo.— The University 
of Wyoming is in the midst of a con- 


struction program involving three new 
buildings costing $4,000,000. The cur- 
rent construction program, which will 
result in the development of buildings 
for education and agriculture as well 
as a men’s residence hall, is part of a 
total over-all building program of 
$7,500,000. 


Buildings Razed, Land 
Cleared for Illinois Tech 


CHICAGO. — Forty slum buildings 
were razed and 3 acres of land cleared 
last year in Illinois Institute of Tech- 
nology'’s program of land clearance and 
redevelopment on Chicago's near south 
side, Raymond J. Spaeth, executive 
secretary and treasurer, reported re- 
cently. 

In less than 10 years since the 
merger of Lewis Institute and Armour 
Institute of Technology, Illinois Tech's 
property has been expanded from 
acres to 85 of a projected 110 acre 
campus. Fifty-five acres have been 
cleared or rebuilt. 

Nine new buildings have been com- 
pleted at a total cost of $5,209,280 and 
two more are under construction. 
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COUNTY HOME + ROCHESTER, N. Y. 





possible 


fastens inside, near the windows and consequently 


“automatic lowerator” 
or child at same speed. 


diameter, 2% 


details furnished without obligation. 


DAVY AUTOMATIC FIRE ESCAPE CO. 


COLVIN STATION, BOX 51, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
MIDWESTERN OFFICE — 129 S. SCOVILLE AVE., OAK PARK, ILLINOIS 


DAVY 
NDIVIDUAL ESCAPE 


“DAVY” offers individual escape the only 
way—through the window—when 
cut off by fire and deadly smoke. Out of every 
major outbreaks of fire, 75 have the staircase 


The “DAVY” 


stairs 


er wholly or partially burned 


ws escape on different sides of the building 


PROVEN FOR 40 YRS. 


“DAVY” has been time tested and in wide 
for over 40 yrs. by schools, 
dings of all types. 


institutions, and 
It may be properly called 
, carries 3 persons a min- 
from third or fourth floor. Lowers heavy adult 
It is only 6 inches in 
inches in depth and weighs 3% Ibs 
“DAVY” is needed in most colleges and uni- 


ities and their surrounding living centers. More 


100% AUTOMATIC 
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Scheduled for completion in early 
spring are a $600,000 research labora. 
tory for the American Association of 
Railroads and a new $400,000 labora- 
tory and classroom building for the 
Institute of Gas Technology. 


Liberal Arts Colleges 
Criticized for Courses 


New YorK.—According to a report 
released recently by Charles Dollard, 
president of the Carnegie Corporation 
of New York, trends toward educa- 
tional policies and procedures to pro- 
duce well rounded citizens with better 
appreciation of democratic values are 
emerging as a reaction against the 
pressure for “utility” education. 

In his report, Mr. Dollard criticized 
the attempt of many liberal arts col- 
leges to provide too many courses and 
too much emphasis on vocational 
training which is producing a kind 
of “anarchy,” with college bulletins 
resembling “mail order catalogs.” 

The Carnegie Corporation report 
revealed that 95 institutions had been 
aided with a total appropriation of 
$4,056,783 for the fiscal year ending 
September 30. The fields of interna- 
tional relations and “area studies” re- 
ceived the largest amount of support, 
totaling $986,228. 


Award Scholarships 
for Audio-Visual Aid 


CARBONDALE, ILL.—Southern Illi- 
nois University has been selected as 
one of 26 colleges and universities to 
award scholarships for audio-visual 
aid study this summer, according to a 
recent announcement by university 
officials. 

Scholarships are being provided by 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films Inc. 
Approximately 97 of the scholarships 
will be available and successful appli- 
cants may attend the school of their 
choice. “All of the universities chosen 
by the board have outstanding audio- 
visual programs and will offer full- 
time courses in audio-visual instruc- 
tion for the scholars who are appointed 
for the tuition grants,” Floyde E. 
Brooker, chairman of the E.B. films 
scholarship selection board, said. 

This is the fifth year such scholar- 
ships have been made available by the 
educational films company. These 
grants have been given to almost 250 
teachers and visual administrators. 
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SALTINE CRACKERS 


pea IN CRACKER . 


CUT FOOD COST... 
BY CUTTING WASTE! 


You get a real bonus in the new cello- 
phane-wrapped PREMIUM Saltine 
Crackers! There is no waste caused by 
sogginess or staleness .. . no waste of 
“bottom-of-the-box” pieces and crumbs 
... no waste of time in handling unused 
crackers and trying to keep them fresh. 
Every PREMIUM Saltine packet you 


buy earns a profit! 


SEND FOR THIS FREE BOOKLET 
packed with ideas on how to increase sales 
and cut food cost with NABISCO prod- 
ucts, including: PREMIUM Saltine 
Crackers * TRISCUIT Wafers * DANDY 
OYSTER Crackers * RITZ Crackers * 
OREO Creme Sandwich. 





é *ROD IT O 
4 PRODUCT F NABISCO 
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BUILD PROFITS... 
BY SERVING QUALITY! 


Your patrons know that PREMIUM 
Saltine Crackers in cellophane packets 
are always fresh, crisp and whole. They 
like the clean eye appeal of the package. 
And they'll enjoy having salty, flaky 
PREMIUM Saltine Crackers with soup 
and other dishes—or as a substitute for 
bread and rolls—even though it’s a 
money-saver for you! 


*Known as SNOWFLAKE CRACKERS in the Pacific atates 


Ep “lee, 





National Biscuit Co., Dept. 21, 449 W. 14 St., New York 14, N. Y. 
Please send your booklet “Around the clock with NABISCO.” 











Name.. Title 
Organization... 

Address........ 

City. State. 





NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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NAMES IN THE NEWS 


Chase, formerly 
director of admis 
sions at Wellesley 
College, Welles 
ley, Mass., has 
been appointed to 
the newly created 
post of executive 
vice president. Her appointment be- 
comes effective in July. 





M. E. Chase 


Mary Evans 


Mrs. Carolyn Pettet, former associ 
ate editor of Seventeen magazine, is 
now director of publicity at Carleton 
College, Northfield, Minn. 

Mitchell Gratwick, former headmas- 
ter of Hackley School, Tarrytown, 
N.Y., has been named principal of the 
Horace Mann School for Boys at 
Fieldston, N.Y. He _ will succeed 
Charles C. Tillinghast, who will retire 
at the close of the present semester 
after 30 years of service as principal 
of Horace Mann School. 











LIQUA-SAN “CO 


PURE VEGETABLE OIL LIQUID TOILET SOAP 





Teaching children the cleanliness habit is easier when 
you provide them with Liqua-San ‘‘C’’, gentle, pure, liquid 
toilet soap. Its quick, penetrating lather cleans grimy hands 
thoroughly and helps eliminate the cause of much sickness. 
Use Liqua-San and watch school health improve. Economical? 
it surely is... for you dilute this highly 
concentrated soap with three or four parts 


water before dispensing. Write today 
for sample and demonstration. 


HUNTINGTON LABORATORIES, INC. 


HUNTINGTON, INDIANA Feng TORONTO, CANADA 
— 
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James R. Reyn- 
olds, formerly ad- 
ministrative as- 
sistant to Sen, 
Leverett Salton- 
stall, has been 
named as assistant 
to Dr. James Co- 
nant, president of 
Harvard University. Mr. -Reynolds 
will be responsible for coordinating de- 
velopment plans in all colleges of the 
university. 





J. R. Reynolds 


7 William R. Wood of Evanston, Ill, 


lpecenaty was appointed as specialist for 

junior colleges and lower divisions in 
the Division of Higher Education, US, 
| Office of Education. During the cur- 
rent year, Dr. Wood has been serving 
as president of the Illinois Association 
of Junior Colleges. ; 


Dr. Edward C. Fuller has resigned 


as president of Bard College, Annan- 
dale-on-Hudson, N.Y., effective June 
| 30, to resume teaching science. 

John Fryer Moulds, formerly execu- 
tive secretary of the board of trustees 
of the University of Chicago, has been 
named as assistant to the president at 
Pomona College, Claremont, Calif. His 
|work will consist mainly of liaison 
assignments with Allen F. Hawley, di 
rector of public relations at Pomona. 

Joseph Kiebala 
Jr. has been named 
an assistant in the 
business office at 
Hobart and Wil- 
liam Smith Col- 
leges, Geneva, 
N.Y. A graduate 
of Hobart in the 


J. Kiebala Jr 


class of 1945, he was a teaching fellow 
in accounting at the University of But- 
falo in 1946-47. 

Carl Feiss, formerly director of the 
school of architecture and planning at 
the University of Denver and former 
member of the editorial advisory board 
of COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY BUSI- 
NESS, has been named chief of the 
community planning and development 
branch of the Housing and Home Fi 
nance Agency of the federal govern- 
ment. This agency was created by the 
Housing Act of 1949. 

Walter H. C. Laves, deputy direc- 
|tor-general of UNESCO since 1947 
‘end top ranking American member of 
| the staff, will leave the organization 
| at the end of June, following the close 
'of the annual general conference, ac- 
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Right: Type H Mixer for 
Concealed Piping has 
6" diameter dial. Mixer 
for exposed piping has 
3%" dial. 
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MODERN SHOWERS 
require the safest 
shower regulator made 
++» POWERS. 
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Just ONE Accident may cost 
Many Times More than 
Powers Thermostatic Shower Mixers 
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ap Showers” 


with the DOUBLE safety of 





ONLY ONE MOVING PART, 
easily accessible from the front. 
Minimum of maintenance, simple, 
rugged construction. Parts subject 


to wear have hard chromium finish. 
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THERMOSTATIC 
SHOWER MIXERS 


Why be “Half-Safe’’ with mixers that only 
protect bathers from scalding caused by 
pressure changes? No mixer is really safe 
or non-scald that does not give double 
protection against both pressure and tem- 
perature changes ‘in water supply lines... 
plusacompleteshut off on cold water failure. 

Regardless of (1) temperature or (2) 
pressure changes in water supply lines, a 
Powers thermostatic mixer holds the 
shower temperature constant. Failure of 
cold water instantly and completely shuts 
off the shower. Bathers can really relax 
and enjoy their showers. 





May we send Circular H48? 


@ For new showers or when 
modernizing obsolete showers 
—play safe, use Powers Ther- 
mostatic Shower Mixers. Phone 
our nearest office or use coupon 
below. There's no obligation. 


The Powers Regulator Co. 


2706 Greenview Ave., Chicago 14, Ill. 
(1) Please send Circular H48 ond prices. 
CT Hove on engineer coll. 


























cording to a recent announcement by Gray’s appointment ‘will become effec- 
the UNESCO executive board in Paris. tive by September 1. 

Gordon Gray, William Fred Totten, formerly direc- 
Secretary of the tor of admissions at Wabash College, 
Army, has been Crawfordsville, Ind., has been named 
named president president of Flint Junior College, Flint, 
of the University Mich. 
of North Carolina Rev. A. A. Brian, pastor of the First 
to succeed Frank Baptist Church at Brownfield, Tex., 
Porter Graham, has been named vice president of How- 
who resigned in ard Payne College in that city. He 
1949 to become a member of the United will be responsible for publicity and 
States Senate. It is expected that Mr. promotional activities of the college. 





G. Gray 
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The Empire State Building towers 1,499 feet into the 


sky with 3,220 miles of telephone and telegraph wires. 
Elevators travel 1,000 feet per minute! 


Just as the Empire State is “second to none” among buildings, so is Hood 
Rubber Tile acclaimed among leading architects, designers and contractors. Let 
this endorsement by those who know be your guide to greater flooring economy. 
Installed in the classrooms, corridors, pet Seo and auditoriums of your college 
buildings, this more efficient tile means a lifetime of durability, ease of mainten- 
ance, comfort and quiet. And for beauty that will blend with any decorative scheme, 
there are 23 spectiling colors to choose from. If you're ylanning new floors now, 
or at anytime, see what Hood Rubber Tile, “second to none” can do! Write 


today for FREE catalog. 


for CLASSROOMS, CAFETERIAS, LOCKER ROOMS, CORRIDORS, 
AUDITORIUMS ... WHEREVER BETTER FLOORING IS NEEDED! 


HOOD RUBBERTILE 


hy choice for a Lite, / 


Hood Rubber C 
TGEH Watertown, MASS | 


TWO GREAT NAMES —— TWO GREAT TILES 







‘Stephens College, 


Alfred Whitney 
Griswold, _profes- 
sor of history at 
Yale University 
and an authority 
on political science 
and U.S. foreign 
policy, recently 
was named to suc- 
ceed Charles Seymour as president. Dr, 
Griswold’s appointment becomes effec. 
tive July 1. 





A. W. Griswold 


Evan A. Reiff, professor of English 


,; at Eastern Baptist Theological Semi- 


nary, Philadelphia, has been appointed 
president of Sioux Falls College, Sioux 
Falls, S.D., to succeed Ernest Edward 
Smith, who resigned last spring. His 
appointment became effective March 1, 

Prescott H. Vose, purchasing agent 
at Harvard University, has been named 
to the new post of controller at the 
University of Maine. He will be di- 
rectly responsible to the president of 
the university for the coordination of 
all business and financial activities. His 
appointment becomes effective Septem- 
ber 1. 

Jerome H. Bentley, treasurer of Wells 
College, Aurora, N.Y., has been named 
acting president of the institution to 
serve until a successor to Richard 
Leighton Greene can be appointed. 
The resignation of Dr. Greene, now 
on leave because of ill health, will be 
come effective July 1. 

Genevieve 
Kniese, former 
faculty member at 


Columbia, Mo., 
has been named 
as the first Euro- 
pean admissions 
counselor for the 
institution. She will have the distine- 
tion of being the first resident admis- 
sions representative of any American 
college or university on a full-time 
basis abroad. Her territory will in- 
clude France, Belgium, Holland, Eng- 
land, Germany, Italy and the Mediter- 
ranean countries, and she will main- 
tain headquarters in Paris. 

Rev. D. Ray Lindley, dean of Brite 
College of the Bible, Texas Christian 
University, Forth Worth, has been 
named president of Atlantic Christian 
College, Wilson, N.C. His new ap 
pointment becomes effective July 1; 
Howard S. Hilley then will become 
president emeritus. 
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@ American Approved Combination Unit 


4 4 


All-American Picnic Grill 


DOING BUSINESS WITH AMERICAN 


Because safety and long service are prime factors in your choice 













of Playground and Swimming Pool Equipment, you naturally 
want the finest that money can buy. Since 1911, the best 
Approved Equipment has been built by American in Anderson, 
employing superior materials and craftsmanship. 


You'll like American’s low, nationally advertised prices also, 
which today average but 17% above pre-war, just as you 
will appreciate our friendly, equitable adjustments and 
American’s Lifetime Guarantee against defective construction. 
Uncompromising high quality, together 
with a determination to deserve your con- 
tinued goodwill, form our basic policy and 
make AMERICAN the kind of company 


with which you'll like to do business. 


AMERICAN © 


PLAYGROUND DEVICE CO. | es 
ANDERSON, INDIANA se 


Above: American Streamlined Park Bench 


American Official Regulation One-Meter Unit 


World’s Largest Manufacturers of Fine 


Playground & Swimming Pool Equipment 


W i FOR CATALOGS AND SPECIAL LITERATURE 
"ele aday FEATURING AMERICAN ‘APPROVED 
PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT + «© «© SWIMMING POOL EQUIPMENT «+ «+ « ALI AMERI( AN PICNI¢ GRILLS 


ALL-AMERICAN UNIFORM HANGERS « «+ » AMERICAN HEAVY DUTY CHECKING AND GYMNASIUM BASKETS 


STEEL BASKET RACKS « «.+ AMERICAN REPAIR EQUIPMENT «+ « « AMERICAN HOME PLAY EQUIPMENT 


Internationally Specified............. Tuetemationally Approved 
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NEWS ...... 


Thomas J. Craig, a member of the 
1950 graduating class at Geneva Col- 
lege, Beaver Falls, Pa., has been named 
manager of the new campus student 
center at that institution. In his new 
post he will be responsible for pur- 
chases and sales, personnel selection, 
and general administration of the 
center. 

Thomas I. Parkinson, president and 
director of the Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society, has been named national 
chairman of the seventh annual cam- 
paign of the United Negro College 
Fund. The campaign appeal is sched- 
uled to open early in April. 

Robert G. Meeks of Minneapolis 
has been appointed admission coun- 
selor at DePauw University, Green- 
castle, Ind. 


GIFTS AND BEQUESTS 

e Dartmouth College’s gifts to class 
memorial funds totaled $500,000 during 
1949, George H. Colton, class memorial 
fund secretary, reported recently. 

e University of Notre Dame recently 
received $1,000,000 from Mrs. Fred. J. 
Fisher, widow of one of the founders 
of the Fisher Body Company. Of the 
total gift, $750,000 is to be used to build 
a residence hall and the remaining 
$250,000 is to be placed in trust to be 
used as a revolving cash fund for 
making loans to students working their 
way through school. 


e A total of $1,156,000 was raised by 
the United Negro College Fund in its 
1949 appeal, according to a final report 
by John R. Suman, retiring national 
chairman of the drive. This amount, 
the largest raised by the fund, exceeds 
the 1948 receipts by $85,000. 

e University of Pittsburgh officials 
have announced a recent grant of 
$20,000 for the purpose of renewing a 
research program in the metallurgical 
engineering department. They also an- 
nounced that approximately $7,600,000 
had been raised in the $12,700,000 
campaign now under way. 

e Northwestern University announces 
receipt of an anonymous gift of 
$750,000 to establish a memorial pro- 
fessorship in the school of medicine for 
the late Dr. Irving S. Cutter, dean of 
the medical school from 1925 to 1941. 
The contribution is the largest ever re- 
ceived from a Northwestern alumnus. 
@ DePauw University officials have 
announced receipt of a gift of approxi- 
mately $300,000 from the estate of the 
late Mrs. Lucy Rowland Rector. The 
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money will go into the Rector Scholar- 
ship Foundation Fund, established in 
1920 by her late husband, Edward 
Rector. While living, members of the 
Rector family gave approximately 
$4,000,000 to DePauw. 

e Denison University trustees have an- 
nounced that $634,460 has been received 
toward the goal of $959,000 in their 
campaign, which will continue until 
June 30. 

e Cornell University officials have an- 
nounced that $9,300,000 has been raised 
during the 14 months of active solici- 
tation for a total campaign effort of 
$12,500,000. 

e Wofford College officials have an- 
nounced receipt of a gift of $80,000 
from Isaac Andrews, textile manufac- 
turer of Spartanburg, S.C. 

e Agnes Scott College, Decatur, Ga., 
recently raised $1,000,000 in 15 months 
to match a conditional gift of $500,000 
that was made in the fall of 1948 pro- 
vided the $1,000,000 was raised within 
the time specified. 

e Centenary Junior College, Hacketts- 
town, N.J., recently announced receipt 
of a gift of $50,000 from the Kresge 
Foundation; it will be used in the con- 
struction of a $150,000 library-museum 
building. 

© Middlebury College, Middlebury, 
Vt., has received an anonymous gift of 
$50,000 to establish a scholarship in 
the memory of Charles Baker Wright, 
former English professor and dean at 
Middlebury for 35 years. The gift will 
make possible the granting of two full- 
tuition scholarships. 

e Columbia College is conducting a 
drive for $250,000 among the alumni. 
The fund, to be raised before April 1, 
will be used for a field house and for 
a social center for students. 

e Northwestern University recently 
announced a Centennial Campaign to 
raise $8,250,000 for new buildings and 
equipment. This will be the first cam- 
paign for capital gifts conducted by 
Northwestern in 25 years. 

e University of Chicago recently re- 
ceived a gift of $20,000 from an anony- 
mous donor, given to the university 
in recognition of services to American 
education by Chancellor Robert M. 
Hutchins during his 20 years as chief 
executive of the university. Chancellor 
Hutchins, who assumed his duties on 
July 1, 1929, has held office longer 
than any of his contemporaries in any 
major American university or college 





and longer than any of his predecessors 
at the University of Chicago. 
e Dr. James R. Killian Jr.,. president of 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
Cambridge, recently announced receipt 
of industrial grants-in-aid t 
$800,000. The grants bring total gifts 
to the institute in its current develop. 
ment program to $6,526,914. 
e Hamline University, through its 
esident, Dr. Hurst R. Anderson, an- 
nounced receipt of a gift of $515,000 
from the Eliza A. Drew Memorial 
Fund established by the late Charles 
M. Drew, former Minneapolis attor- 
ney. Trustees of the fund stated that 
the gift should be used for additional 
classroom or laboratory facilities at 
Hamline University, St. Paul. 


e La Verne College, La Verne, Calif, 
announced receipt of a gift amounting 
to $13,772 from the estate of Guy C, 
Whitney of Laton, Calif. The money 
will be placed in a loan fund for 
scholarships and loans to students 
planning to enter full-time ministry, 
Christian teaching, or missionary work, 
e New York University officials re- 
cently announced receipt of a grant of 
$50,000 from the Carnegie Corporation 
of New York to be used in support of 
an educational program in graduate 
education at the university. The grant 
will provide fellowships and financial 
assistance for the program for a four- 
year trial period. 

e Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Maine, 
recently received a gift of $225,000 in 
settlement of a trust fund established 
by the late Edwin B. Smith of New 
York, who was graduated from Bow- 
doin in 1856. Since there are no re- 
strictions as to how the money should 
be used, Bowdoin will turn the latest 
gift to current expenses rather than to 


any of the goals of its Sesquicentennial 
Fund. 


e Hunter College officials report the 
receipt of a $100,000 bequest from the 
estate of Jenny Hunter, daughter of 
the founder of the New York institu- 
tion. An additional amount will be 
made available later, according to Dr. 
George N. Shuster, president. 

e Williams College, Williamstown, 
Mass., announced recently that the col- 
lege had successfully completed its 
building and endowment fund drive 
for $2,500,000 with the receipt of a 
conditional gift of $70,000. The income 
of the first $1,000,000 has been applied 


to increasing faculty salaries. 
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Important new A. B. Dick mimeograph features 


Here are just three of the many reasons why this The heavy-duty electric-drive models are for high- 
new all-purpose office duplicator produces more cop- speed, sustained production—the electric table model 
ies and more kinds of copies faster and easier than and the sturdy hand-operated machines for less fre- 
ever before. quent use. In short, there is an A. B. Dick mimeograph 


to fit every office duplicating need. You can select the 


1. Exclusive Roto-Grip Feed. Mimeograph on hard- right model to fit your individual budget and copy 


surface, smooth-finish paper and card stocks in black 


3 requirements. 
or colors at speeds up to 180 copies per minute. . ‘ 
Post cards, tags, envelopes, punched, slotted and New Accessories and Supplies. Six types of stencil 
linen-edge papers and others are all easily handied. sheets, the new quick-drying inks, new lettering 


@ guides, screen plates, styli and illuminated drawing 
boards, all combine to give you faster, easier pro- 
duction at lower-cost-per-copy. 


2. Three-Way Control. Move copy from side to side— 
raise or lower copy more than ever before, and cor- 
rect “up-hill—down-hill” slants—all without chang- 


ing the feed table set-up or touching the stencil. New Modern mimeographing saves time and money. 
precision adjustments insure hair-line registration. There is no easier, faster, lower-cost way to get 
3. Quick-Loading Feed Table. 500 sheet capacity. ten to thousands of black-on-white copies of written, 
Load and re-load with finger-tip snap of a single typed or drawn material. 


lever. Adjust instantly and accurately to any size 
paper and card stock from 3 x 5 to 9 x 16 inches. 


Other features are semi-automatic ink distribution A . B . [) | [: K 
and recovery system, copy counter with automatic 
shut-off, trouble-free, flat-type strippers and many THE FIRST NAME IN MIMEOGRAPHING 
more new developments. 
MAIL THE COUPON FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION. 
PF ses 


A. B. DICK COMPANY, Dept. CU-350 


. 
; : : e 5700 Towhy Avenue, Chicago 31, Illinois 
Mimeographing is BALANCED Duplicating. The mimeograph ° 
: . ° Please send literature 0 on the NEW A. B. Dick mimeographs 
uses the stencil to produce clear, sharp copies of anything ° : bh - PI 7 dase d —— 
=, 3 . J w s [ s 
written, typed or drawn. This process successfully meets m4 eee J Faneee omens = ee 
: Pihe yes, ° in my office. 
all requirements of duplicating . . . speed, legibility, ease ° 
of operation, versatility and low over-all cost with no sac- . PE a vscnkesesirneysdcteanaeeeeun Position . 
rifice of one for another. A. B. Dick mimeographs are for ° 
; : P , ° Se. ¢ 5.000 00 0n8 ehh ar’ een ee eee 
use with all makes of suitable stencil duplicating products. > 
e DPS. «. 6nd ec nccec sc ctiviwe Sine es bihS heed ates erie 
. 
e 6 ee ee ee p pee Re. State 
« 
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WANT ADVERTISEMENTS 


The rates for want advertisements are: 10 cents a word; minimum charge, $2.50. 


Address replies to COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY BUSINESS, 919 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago II, Ill, 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Superintendent of Buildings, Grounds and 
Farm—With many years practical experience, 
and of business ability; competent to maintain, 
operate and expand a diversified physical plant. 
Write Box CW 87, COLLEGE AND UNIVER- 
SITY BUSINESS. 


Business Officer—Desires better salary oppor- 
tunity: under 40; ten years’ experience as 
Chief Business Officer acquired in two colleges: 
Master’s Degree, Economics and Commerce: 
married; Protestant; prefer southeast: avail- 
able July ist. Write Box CW 92, COLLEGE 
AND UNIVERSITY BUSINESS. 


Manager-Residence Halls Experienced college 
residence manager; supervision of mainte- 
nance, organizing, purchasing, budgeting: re 
sponsible: B.S. Degree; eastern location pre- 
ferred. Write Box CW 90, COLLEGE AND 
UNIVERSITY BUSINESS. 


Administrative Assistant or Officer 
experience 
ment 


4 years’ 
with midwestern university retire- 
system's operations and functions; 5 
years’ Army Medical Department administra- 
tion; industrial and municipal accounting 
background; personable and capable of respon- 
sibility: BBA; age 32: desires position with 
broader opportunity for advancement. Write 
Box CW 89, COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY 
BUSINESS. 


Business Manager—-Capable and experienced in 
budgets, accounting, purchasing, dormitories, 
plant operation, student activity fund, book- 
room, athletics and extra curricular activities ; 
college graduate; desires advancement to col- 
lege or university with broader opportunities. 
Write Box CW 91, COLLEGE AND UNIVER- 
SITY BUSINESS. 


Business Manager-Purchasing Agent Recently 
offered five-year contract in present position as 
Business Manager of small college; prefers 
permanent position with college of moderate 
size in midwest or east: Degrees in physics and 
law; resumé and references on request. Write 
Box CW 88, COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY 
BUSINESS. 





DIRECTORY OF 


Association of College and 
University Business Officers 


Central Association 
President: Fred W. Ambrose, State Uni- 
versity of lowa; secretary-treasurer: L. R. 
Lunden, University of Minnesota. 
Convention: April 30-May 2, University of 
Illinois, Urbana-Champaign. 


Eastern Association 

President: H. R. Patton, Controller, Car- 
negie Institute of Technology; secretary- 
treasurer: Irwin K. French, Middlebury Col- 
lege, Middlebury, Vt. 

Convention: December 3-5, Royal 
Hotel, Toronto, Canada. 


York 


Southern Association 

President: C. B. Markham, Duke Uni- 
versity; secretary-treasurer: Gerald D. Hen- 
derson, Vanderbilt University. 

Convention: April 13-15, Robert Richter 
Hotel, Miami, Fla. 


Western Association 
President: Alf E. Brandin, Stanford Uni- 
versity; secretary-treasurer: James R. Miller, 
University of California. 
Convention: May 7-9, 
Hotel, Berkeley, Calif. 


Schools for Negroes 

President: A. |. Terrell, Winston-Salem 
Teachers College; secretary: L. H. Foster 
Jr., Tuskegee Institute. 

Convention: May 4-6, Nashville, Tenn. 
Host institutions: Fisk University and Ten- 
nessee State College. 


1950, Claremont 


Association of College Unions 
President: Donovan D. Lancaster, Bowdoin 
College; secretary-treasurer: Edgar A. Whit- 


ASSOCIATIONS 


ing, Cornell University; editor of publica- 
tion: Porter Butts, University of Wisconsin. 

Convention: April 26-29, 1950, New 
Ocean House, Swampscott, Mass. 


Association of Physical Plant 
Administrators of 
Universities and Colleges 
President:. L. L. Browne, University of 
Arkansas; secretary-treasurer: A. F. Gallistel, 

University of Wisconsin. 
Convention: May 15-17, Yale University. 
West Point on May 18. 


American College Public Relations 
Association 
President: E. Ross Bartley, Indiana Uni- 
versity; secretary-treasurer: Edward P. Von- 
derHaar, Xavier University, Cincinnati, 
Convention: June 27-30, 1950. University 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 


College and University 
Personnel Association 
President: George W. Armstrong, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania; secretary-treasurer, 
Ruth Harris, University of Illinois. 
Convention: July 30-Aug. |, Indiana Uni- 
versity, Bloomington, Ind. 


National Association of College 
Stores 
President: Herbert Hays, Berea College; 
executive secretary: Russell Reynolds, Box 
58, 33 West College Street, Oberlin, Ohio. 
Convention: April 20-22, 1950. Palmer 
House, Chicago. 


National Association of 
Educationa! Buyers 
President: Holger B. Bentsen, George 
Williams College; secretary-treasurer: Bert 
C. Ahrens, 45 Astor Place, New York, N.Y. 
Convention: May 3-6, 1950, Houston, Tex. 
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Certified Public Accountant—Experienced jp 
fund and institutional accounting; desires pogj. 
tion as college business manager, treasurer or 
controller; former corporation treasurer and 
controller with banking and finance back. 
ground; will teach related subjects if feagi 
Write Box CW 93, COLLEGE AND UNIVER. 
SITY BUSINESS. 


College Business Officer——Bachelor’s and Mag. 
ter’s Degree in Business Administration, de- 
sires position of responsibility: 23 years’ ad- 
ministrative including 5 years’ registrarship 
experience in denominational and state col. 
leges; familiar with federal funds; age 45; 
broad experiences and excellent references, 
Write Box CW 94, COLLEGE AND UNIVER. 
SITY BUSINESS. 


POSITIONS OPEN 


Dining Hall Director--To take responsible 
charge of a large dining hall service: appli- 
cants must be able to organize work, supervise 
and train personnel; must be able to plan 
menus, purchase foods and equipment, and 
maintain proper control records and must have 
a thorough knowledge of food values and prin- 
ciples and practices of food production: all 
replies must contain name, address, and com- 
plete resumé of experience and training. Send 
to Personnel Department, State Capitol, Hart- 
ford, Connecticut. 


Dining Hall Director -To take complete charge 
of the dining hall and kitchen of a small, 
century old, mid-western college; applicants 
must have the ability to assume complete 
of organizing, supervising, and train- 
staff; to plan menus, pur- 
equipment, and maintain 
control of operations; serv- 
300 state 


charge 
ing the necessary 
chase food. and 
proper budgetary 
ice for approximately each meal; 
name, address, age, prior experience and em- 
ployers, and salary expected. Write Box CO 
31, COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY BUSI- 
NESS. 


Food Production Manager—Young woman for 
cafeteria of middle western university in urban 
knowledge of quantity cooking neces- 
sary, but not required to handle purchasing 
function or menu writing: will be responsible 
for personnel supervision; furnish letter with 
complete data as to experience, present avail- 
ability and salary needs. Write Box CO 27, 
COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY BUSINESS. 


area; 


Purchasing Agent—Experienced man 30-45; 
prefer person now acting as college purchasing 
agent or assistant: must be able to organize 
and take complete charge of strong central 
purchasing department in southern state-owned 
college of 3500; must have complete knowledge 
of technical purchasing procedure and should 
have experience in complete range of college 
needs including food, building and maintenance 
supplies, office supplies and equipment, and 
other commodities and services; give complete 
details as to education, experience, and avail- 
ability. Write Box CO 30, COLLEGE AND 
UNIVERSITY BUSINESS. 


Bookkeeper A mature woman trained and ex- 
perienced as bookkeeper and stenographer for 
a permanent job in business office; salary 
$150 per month: living cost less in little 
town. Write PRESIDENT, UNION COLLEGE, 
Barbourville, Kentucky. 


House Director For dormitory for 235 
freshman men: mid-western college of high 
standing: guidance and counselling experi- 
ence required; two or three hours of teaching 
in addition to dormitory duties; state field 
in which qualified to teach. Mail credentials 
to Box CO 29, COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY 
BUSINESS. 


new 


COLLEGE and UNIVERSITY BUSINESS 











A COMPACT PHOTOMICROGRAPHIC 


DEPARTMENT...Jye see Unit / 


This unit, properly supplemented, will handle all types of 
photomicrography. Every component has been designed 
to give you new adaptability, speed, ease and efficiency in: 


Visual Microscopy 


_ High Power Photomicrogra- 
phy, with Transparent and 
Opaque Specimens 


Low Power Photomicrogra- 
phy, with Transparent and 
Opaque Specimens 


& Photocopying 


WRITE for your copy of detailed, 
informative Catalog No. E-210, to 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., 767-O 

St. Paul St., Rochester 2, N. Y. 





Bausch & Lomb model L Photomicrographic Equipment 
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modern design 
Plus..cast iron 


Peelatiiatiaiiels 


Installation of C.H.F. #929-762 green 
porcelain enamel table bases at Michi- 
gan State College. Columns are satin 
chrome. 


State College 


STUDENT UNION BUILDING 


Specifying the school color (green) for the table bases added a distinc 
tive and colorful note to this Award-Winning installation. But equally im 


portant to the long life of the equipment, it is constructed of cast iron! 


Cast iron resists corrosive action of water and cleaning compounds and 
the added weight guarantees a more stable table. Cast iron provides 
a solid foundation for a smooth finish that resists mars and scratches 
indefinitely. It's important to specify Chicago Hardware Foundry cast 
iron construction when you buy tables or stools. 


C.H.F. offers you a wide variety of colorful, everlasting porcelain 
enamel or metal finishes to give your restaurant a modern appearance 
. and in addition, you get the durability of cast iron which means 
added years of life for your equipment. Write for complete catalog today! 


Distributors in Principal Cities 
THE CHICAGO HARDWARE FOUNDRY CO. 
“Dependable Since 1897” 
3120 Commonwealth Ave., North Chicago, Illinois 






fewesewee ee wee ee ee |e 

THE CHICAGO HARDWARE FOUNDRY CO. 

1. 3130 Commonwealth Ave. 

\y No:th Chicago, Illinois 

GENTLEMEN: Piease send literature on the following 
\ [)@rochure 1106 on Chicago Hardware Foundry Tabies 

r\Comptete cataiog of Cricago Hardw re Foundry tine 

“of restaurant stoois tables and costumers 


Nome lie 





i Firm 


‘ Address___ 


8 City___ —. State 
iTrtrtrtrtLtrtLtrLititseetitt 


SEND FOR 
LATEST FACTS! 
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soul MCh, 
PERFORMANCE-PROVED 


IN THE 


FAMOUS 
KITTY HAWK 
ROOM 


OF THE 


I) TON 





Above is a partial view of the 
Kitty Hawk Room kitchen in 
the Dayton Biltmore Hotel, 
Dayton, Ohio. Shown are 
HERRICK Models RSS30 and 
RSS66, These are but two of 
the many HERRICK units used 
in the kitchen. 


At left is a close-up of 
HERRICK all stainless steel 
Model RSS66. 


You will find, as the Kitty Hawk Room has, that 
HERRICK Refrigerators add to your reputation by 
keeping your foods in prime condition. HERRICK 
food conditioning gives you the right combination 
of chilling, air purification, gentle yet positive cir- 
culation and correct humidity. For complete de- 
scription and specifications of HERRICK stainless 
steel performance-proved reach-in, step-in or walk-in 


refrigerators, write today. You'll like HERRICK. 
| HERRICK REFRIGERATOR CO. * WATERLOO, IOWA 


DEPT. C, COMMERCIAL REFRIGERATION DIVISION 


Frennic 
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Off and on the Campus 


—its Americas favorite! 
_ 
Popular? Just ask your students for their 
number one choice in cereals. It’s Kellogg’s! 
For back home, more undergraduates have 
eaten and enjoyed Kellogg’s cereals than any 
other brand. 


Take Rice Krispies, for example. Packed 





with the famous Kellogg flavor, here’s the 
cereal that’s so crisp it goes Snap! Crackle! 
Pop! in milk. No wonder it outsells a// other 
ready-to-eat rice cereals combined. 

And remember. All Kellogg cereals either are 
made from whole grain or restored to whole- 
grain levels of thiamine, niacin and iron. 

Order a complete assortment of Kellogg 
Individuals from your wholesaler salesman 
today! See what a welcome they get from 
everyone! 


KELLOGG’S CORN FLAKES - RICE KRISPIES - PEP - KELLOGG’S 40% BRAN FLAKES - KRUMBLES 
KELLOGG’S SHREDDED WHEAT - KELLOGG’S RAISIN BRAN FLAKES - CORN-SOYA - ALL-BRAN 


MOST STUDENTS LIKE 


GT MOST 


THE GREATEST NAME IN CEREALS 
Battie Creek and Omaha 
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CROTTY BROTHERS .... 


Off CY. + A new and proven service for the 


operation of college or university 
dining halls. Many universities and 
colleges have found it successful 
and more satisfactory. 


May we explain the plan? 


A LETTER WILL BRING 
A CALL WITHOUT 


OBLIGATION. IR@© Leer 


BROTHERS INC, 
OPERATING IN 18 STATES AND 41 CITIES 
137 NEWBURY STREET 
BOSTON 16, MASS. 








FOOD SERVICE MANAGEMENT SINCE 1930 











NATCOLTTFE SEATING 


FOR CAFETERIAS « LIBRARIES « CLASSROOMS ¢ ASSEMBLY ROOMS 







NATCOLITE tables and chairs are ideally suited 
to the needs of schools, colleges, institutions . 
wherever good looks, comfort and durability are 
essential. 


No. 643 Chair—A 
sturdy, saddle-seat 
chair with many ex- 
clusive features of 
construction. Built to 
withstand daily rig- 
orous use. 








Juvenile and 
Upholstered Chairs 
Also Avaitable 


No. 326 Table—Available in 
every size, for every purpose, 
this study table features a 


genuine NATCOLITE lifetime 7 





top Ae cigarette-proof, stain- iets 

roof, heat-resistant . . . won't = goer 
Chip or ak ie easy to keep ey ye Pa 

clean and sparkling. information to: 
NATIONAL store Fixture co., INC. 
2301 HOLLINS STREET ° BALTIMORE 23, MD. 
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Libbey (1as$s Voledo Cit 


Siapeage 7 


Tue new Libbey Catalog of Safedge Glass- 
ware for Hotels, Restaurants, Clubs and other 
institutions is just off the press. It beautifully 
illustrates Libbey patterns, gives you the in- 
formation you need to fill all your glassware 
requirements with patterns that will please 
your patrons and your pocketbook. ‘The catalog 
illustrates Libbey’s complete line of stemware 
and tumblers, both plain and crested. 

Send for your copy today. Then you'll have 
it handy for immediate reference. 

Just fill out the handy coupon. Attach it to 
your letterhead and mail it in. 


LIBBEY GLASS 
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Institutional OOHLAL, 7] 
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LIBBEY GLASS 
P.O. BOX 1034-1035 | 
TOLEDO 1, OHTO | 
A copy of your new Hotel and Restaurant Glass- | 
ware catalog, please! No obligation. | 


Name 





Position 





Company 





Street 








eT 
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| WOMEN’S DORMITORY 


-MACALLISTER 


COLLEGE 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 





‘DAV-SON 


The Standard of 
Bulletin Board 
Quality 


Dav-Son Cork Back Bulletin Boards 
For Pinning Up Announcements, 
Photographs, Letters, etc. 


eIndoor and Outdoor Styles 

@ Hardwood or Metal Frames 

e With or Without Locking Glass Doors 
@ Many Sizes in Stock 









Dav-Son Changeable Letter Direc- 
tories For Lobby, Office or Outdoor 
Use. 

e Wide Variety of Styles and Sizes 

e Glass Enclosed Front 

e@ Hardwood or Metal Frames 

e enone Quality Felt poengseens | in 


‘Proven . . 


hoice of Several Colors ADVANTAGES 
aie Letter Styles and Sizes 
@ Less Concrete 
Form Work 





| @ Lowered Story 
Dav-Son Name Pilates For Heights 


Desk, Door or Wall Mounting 


WRITE TODAY FOR FULL e Choice of Matching Wood Bases 
quimalinn eam PRICES e Names May Be Changed at Low Cost 


iG. DAVIN POR? % SOW. UNC. 


a oauU> ESTABLISHED 1932 


yon 311 N. DESPLAINES ST., 


@ Easy Equipment 
Installation 











CHICAGO 6, ILL. | “TsmootH 


Metropolit an Life 





— 
= 


installations include 


University, University of 





Another ... 
SMOOTH CEILINGS SYSTEy 
INSTALLATION 





e SPECIAL STEEL GRILLAGES jj. 
lustrated at left, are placed in column 
heads. They eliminate the need for 
beams, drop panels or flared caps 
and permit simplified interior finish. 
ing. Resulting smooth flat ceilings 
require less concrete form work which 


aids in reducing construction time, 


and costs. SAVE . ON YOUR 
NEXT BUILDING PROJECT. 


Write for Bulletins Now! 


CEILINGS Bo 





Bidg Dept. G Minneapo + MM 


For 
Dormitory 
Dining Hall 


Student Lounge 
Reception Room 





FURNITURE 





Recent American Chair furniture 


University of 


Wisconsin, Indiana University, Butler 


Alabama 


and University of Mississippi. 


From coast to coast, leading schools recognize 
Peterson's reputation for quality furniture for 
laboratory, home making and library depart- 
ments. What ever your requirements may 
be, call on Peterson's experts for an eco- 
nomical solution to your problems . . . No 


obligation is incurred. 


teonsro PETERSON « co., we. 


1228 FULLERTON AVENUE...... CHICAGO 14, ILLINOIS 
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AME 


For prices and complete in- 
formation, see your dealer or 


write Dept. C. 


RICAN 


COM. AN) 
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KEEPS FOODS #7 AMO 
WEIN-PRESH FOR HUkS 


00 WAS WONU varrety, 00, / 


4-DRAWER MODEL 
$425.00; Fair Trade Price 
(Fed. Excise Tax incl.) 





tPrice subject to change 





Available in Sizes 
to Suit Every Capacity Need 


4-DRAWER MODEL 4DL 

(above) 27” square, 44” high. 
3-DRAWER MODEL 3DS 

(not shown) 23” square, 44” high. 


2-DRAWER MODEL 2DS 
(right) 23” square, 2244" high. 





2-DRAWER MODEL 
$225.00} Fair Trade Price 


(Fed. Excise Tax incl.) 
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YES, YOUR FOODS will have that oven-fresh 
flavor and color hours after you put them 
into the ‘““Toastmaster’’ Roll and Food 
Warmer. By enabling you to store a greater 
variety of dishes, this equipment helps you 
eliminate ““menu monotony.” 


NOW YOU CAN SAFELY cook ahead in quan- 
tity for later serving. That means less food 
handling, fewer people, payroll savings. 
You save on fuel. There are fewer utensils 
used, so there’s less dishwashing. 


STILL MORE SAVINGS result when you serve 
directly from the “Toastmaster” Roll and 
Food Warmer. By saving steps for waitresses 
you speed service. And still you maintain 
the highest food quality. For automatic 
temperature control keeps foods from dry- 
ing out. Humidity control prevents sog- 
giness. Sealed drawer construction stops 
odor transfer. 


YOUR FOOD SERVICE EQUIPMENT DEALER is 
ready to show you how the ““Toastmaster’’* 
Roll and Food Warmer keeps foods hot 
and oven-fresh for hours and saves you 
real money, too. Give him a cail, today. 


"Of course... tts Electrie!” 


TOASTMASTER 


ROLL and FOOD WARMERS 


* *Toastmaster’’ is a registered trademark of McGraw Electric Company, 
makers of ‘“Toastmaster’’ Toasters, ‘“Toastmaster’’ Waffie Bakers, *“Toast- 
master’’ Roll and Food Warmers, and other ‘“Toastmaster’’ Products. Copr, 
1950, Toastmaster Propucts Division,McGraw Electric Company, Elgin, Ill. 


Dept. U-30 
TOASTMASTER PRODUCTS DIVISION 
McGrow Electric Company, Elgin, lil. 


0 Send me complete information on “Toastmaster” 
Roll and Food Warmers. 


© Send me complete information on “Toastmaster” 
Toasters. 


Or gamizabiom .ccccccecccccccccccsccescsesesesesesesese 
MD ese. bic Ke vind cebtdesctebcoccesccsdebenunevareness 





MODEL 120 
FOOD CUTTER 





Prepares Hundreds of Standard 
Dishes Better, Faster, Safer... 
at LOWER COST 


Any institutional, hotel, or restaurant kitchen can save 
enough time and eliminate enough waste with this machine 
to write off its cost many times. At the same time, menus 
can be more varied; food will be more attractive in appear- 
ance and richer in flavor. 


In just a few seconds this powerful cutter will blend and cut 
a twenty pound batch of food ingredients to any degree of 
fineness. There is no mashing or burning, no squeezing or 
drying. All natural juices are retained in raw or cooked vege- 
tables, meat, fish, clams, nuts and similar constituents. 


A special self-emptying device saves additional time and 
prevents waste. Above all it assures safety, for the operator 
never needs to reach into the bowl. All parts in contact with 
food are heavily tinned to prevent corrosion and facilitate 
cleaning. Many special attachments are available to add to 
versatility and usefulness. Write for complete details or call 
your Kitchen Equipment Dealer. 


Other BUFFALO Kitchen Equipment... 


Bench or pedestal food cutters with 7 pounds to 25 pounds 
bowl capacity. Bench or pedestal vegetable slicers and 
slicing attachments for food cutters. Bread slicers—hand 
or electrically operated. Ice-Cream Slicers and Potato- 
Chip Slicers. 


WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED LITERATURE 
ON BUFFALO EQUIPMENT 
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JOHN E. SMITH’S SONS CO. 


50 BROADWAY « ¢ BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK | 


Sales and Service Offices in Principal Cities 








MEET THIS NEW 


VERSATILE PE 
MEMEER 


OF A FAMOUS —& 
FAMILY 














































DURABLE JUBULAR 
DESKS AND CHAIRS 


provide multiple study 
groups in one room! 


Norcor’s tubular steel desk and chair 
set has many unique structural 
advantages. Straight, rather than 
tapered legs, provide larger floor 
contact and better glide. Desk frame, 
which features a continuous leg 
stretcher, is welded into one 

integral unit for stronger, permanent 
rigidity. Chair frame is also unit 
welded and features an angle steel seat 
brace, book storage type leg stretchers. 
Polished glides on both units are 
removable only by use of a tool. Desk 
in standard heights of 30, 29, 26 

and 23 inches. Chairs in seat heights 
of 13, 15, 17 and 18 inches. Optional 
sizes available. Choice of solid 
hardwood or curved plywood in 
Natural or School Brown finish with 
Brown, Taupe or Beige frames. 







curven PLYWOOD 


Write for catalog of 
complete seating line. 


NORCOR MANUFACTURING CO., INC. «+ GREEN BAY, WISCONSIN 
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from coast to coast Armour can quickly 


















supply you with poultry in 


| wijorm sizés{ 


ARMOUR CLOVERBLOOM HOTEL-AND-RESTAURANT-PACK POULTRY 

comes fully-drawn, quick-frozen and really flavor fresh! 
Armour's widespread procurement and distribution fa- 

cilities can guarantee you the best broilers and fryers 52 cvenon é. Y, DRESSED | DRAWN WT. 

weeks a year—in quantities to fit your needs—anywhere in & CLASS NO. WT. PER DOZ. | PER BIRD 

the 48 states. They are processed from select meat-type 

birds only—and you can choose from eleven uniform sizes 


AVAILABLE WEIGHTS 








| 
J : Ag BROILERS | 
and weights. Only Armour offers you such uniformity— rope 17 to 188 | If to 1# Lo 
uniformity that means easily controlled portion costs and H-1 | Packed 19 to 204 | 1# 2 oz. to 193 oz. 
equal portions for all servings. H-02 | 6 Birds 21 to 22¢ |  1# 402. to 1# 5 02, 
The chart at right will show you the wide range of H-2 (12 Halves) 23 to 25¢ ie ok Ae 
~ eg >, o% °o7 Oz. 7 OZ 
Armour Cloverbloom Hotel-and-Restaurant-Pack Broiling a oe Box ms es a 1# 10 oz. to 1# 12 oz 
. ; ; “ 0% . & 02. 
and Frying Chickens available. For a free, handy, portion- | 
serving cost chart, see your Armour salesman or write to: FRYERS 
H-04 ) 31 to 32¢ 1# 13 oz. to 19 15 oz, 
| Whole < ar. 2 242 
H-4 | Birds 33 to 35¢ # to 2¢ 2 oz. 
Hos \oires 36 to 384 2¢ 3 oz. to 2¢ 5 oz. 





>, 
H-06 | Pe Boe 43 to 47¢ 2 10 oz. to 2¢ 15 oz. 








| 
HOTEL AND INSTITUTION DEPARTMENT H-5 | (6 Birds) 39 to 42¢ | 2# 6 oz. to 2¢ 9 oz. 


AND COMPANY GENERAL OFFICES, CHICAGO 9, ILLINOIS | 
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In a Class by Themselves 
MICHAELS 4ce-g 
4 Cases 


Michaels exhibit cases are 
used extensively by colleges 
and universities. They are 
designed for beauty as well 
as utility, and built of the 
finest materials obtainable. 
“Time-Tight” cases are avail- 
able in a wide range of 
standard sizes and styles, or 
will be built to meet your 
specifications. Cases are 
theftproof, dustproof, and 
possess many outstanding 
constructional features. 
Write for literature contain- 
ing complete information. 


4 





museum case pivision OF The MICHAELS ART BRONZE CO., Inc., Covington, Kentucky 


Manufacturers since 1870 of many products in Bronze, Aluminum and other metals 











“Trouble Saver” College-type Sectional Steel Bleachers. A rise of 
8” per row means excellent visibility. Can be erected to handle large 


Through increased revenue from sports or capacity needs. Stand illustrated above seats 7,322 people. 


th — Pa i ’ 
nes A het Wounte Sever exiro seating 100% VISIBILITY —Rows Fire hazard reduced to 
quickly pays for itself. Every spectator can be “ — 

are 8 above one another minimum. 


seated in perfect safety —with excellent vis- 





ibility. “Trouble Saver” Grand- aunt = o oport. 18 wide QyICKLY ERECTED— 
stands and Bleachers provide ae Ra seins Neat, easily-handled sec- 
maximum capacity af minimum fay out bleachers for GREATER SAFETY — _ tional units require less 


: your requirements. t ‘ . . 
erection costs. WRITE FOR BUL- Scientific steel construction time to assemble, take 


ee assures greater rigidity. down and store. 

















fox Greater Safety ... Efficiency . . . Economy 


THE PATENT SCAFFOLDING CO., Inc. 
38-21 12th Street, Dept. CU, 








Long Island City 1, New York 
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Another Lawson Associates Success 






































Architect's Rendering of new St. Mary High School, Bismarck, N. D. 


A new Central Catholic High School soon will rise in Bismarck. It will meet 
an urgent need for new school facilities. It will provide a community center, and it will 


mean substantial savings in school taxes borne by the entire Bismarck public. 


When LAWSON ASSOCIATES were asked to consider raising funds for this project, 
we stated that while we believed $250,000 could be obtained, we did not object to a 
publicized goal of $300,000, and would work to attain that sum. 


A week before the campaign closed, contributions had passed the $250,000 mark. 
On the closing date, the total was over $305,000. The average gift was in excess 
of $180. 


The LAWSON ASSOCIATES campaign succeeded, because: 
® (1) It was based on accurate and conservative surveys; 


® (2) It provided professional direction that covered every potential avenue of 


contributions; 


® (3) It presented the service of the projected school not only to the Catholics 
of Bismarck, but to the entire community. 

While this campaign was being directed to its successful conclusion, LAWSON 
ASSOCIATES directed other successful school campaigns in Fargo, North Dakota; Billings, 
Montana; and Owensboro, Kentucky. These successes may bear directly on your own 
school finances. The methods and services that produced them are described in our 


brochure, “Fund Raising.” 


Write, today, for your copy to Department B-3. 


B. H. LAWSON ASSOCIATES, INC. 


307 SUNRISE HIGHWAY ROCKVILLE CENTRE, NEW YORK 


“—]_>SSSSSSSSSS===S YY 
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findsirom, 


SECTIONAL BOOKCASE 


For Schoolrooms, 
Libraries, Offices 
On Approval — 


direct from factory at 


40% saving to you 





Add sections as you need them — Lundstrom 
bookcases grow with your classroom and office 
library. Sold direct only . . . subject to your ap- 
proval. YOU SAVE MIDDLEMAN PROFIT. 
Available in variety of designs, woods, finishes, 
sizes. Glass disappearing doors optional. We 
guarantee matching additional sections. En- 
dorsed by over 250,000 users. Write for catalog 
No. X-350 showing complete line with FAC- 
TORY PRICES. 


C. J. LUNDSTROM MFG. CO., Little Falls, N. Y. 


Made for the better bomes and offices since 1899 
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IDEAL Power Mowers are designed to be true 
time savers—not time wasters. You can trust 
IDEAL heavy duty models for real economy in 
lawn care. From the big, heavy, 5 H.P. riding 
type “Caretaker” down to the smaller 1.5 HP. 
walking type “New Victor”, the entire IDEAL 
line is characterized by ruggedness, efficiency 
and mechanical reliability. 


See your IDEAL dealer for 
information on models to 
suit your needs. Or write 
for catalogs. 


NEW VICTOR 


DISaVib 


‘ 
POWER LAWN MOWER CO. 


Dept. CB-50, Springfield, Mass. 










MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
DECATUR 








LABORATORY 


...made to last 


When you buy lab- 
oratory furniture for 
physics, biology, or 
chemistry, you will 
find it an advantage 
to consult a reputable 
MANUFACTURER of long experience. Wal- 
rus MAKES laboratory furniture, rather than 
merely assembling it. May we send you de- 
tailed information? 








* library 


(_ wAtrus also makes furniture 


and equipment for: 


ALRUS 








* home economics 
* drafting room 

* manval training 
* cafeteria 

* kitchen 


ILLINOIS 


* soda fountains 


Accommodates 50 
in 5 Feet! 


Keep. wraps aired and in 
press—save space . . . lengths 
to fit in anywhere. Individual 
coat rack units for self-serv- 
ice or complete Check-room 
layouts with the “One Check” 
numbering system. Six, 12, 
and 24 place costumers. Com- 
bination rack and locker units 
or complete locker rooms. 





Checker equipment is widely 
used in schools, public build- 
ings and institutions. Stand- 
ard with leading architects. 


Stationary—Portable. Write 
for Bulletin No. CK16. 








——— 


VOGEL-PETERSON co. 


624 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, lil. 
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| @ SUPERMAN when it comes to solving 
a YOUR FLOOR PROBLEMS =... 


AY 





Mr. H. Sebastian Jones looked at his dingy floors and 
cried. ‘“What’ll | do?’’ 5 Then he remembered 
what his flooring contractor had told him — “‘consult 
your nearest HILLYARD Maintaineer.”” So he picked up 
the phone Ped “‘Come at once!” 

Rushing to the scene, the HILLYARD Maintaineer 
thoroughly examined the floors. ““Mn! This one is ne- LETTER BOXES 
giected! This one is being ruined by improper care. But 


stop worrying. | can SAVE YOUR FLOORS. Aggy, Colleges » Schools + Clubs - Office Buildings 
Apartments - Hotels - Hospitals 


So the HILLYARD Maintaineer got busy with Super 


Shine-All, the neutral chemical cleaner...showed Mr. Jones 


how dirt and grime practically floats off floors when you Letter boxes are furnished in sections complete 

use Hillyard’s gentle acting deep wetting cleaner that with pigeon holes — ready to be installed. 

needs no rinsing .. . showed him which Hillyard products nee = 

to use for safe, lustrous slip-resistant sealing of surfaces CORBIN'S Wood Products Division has apes 
tect . . . and tedhl te la ee plete modern facilities to manufacture special 

aneosiiy. types of commercial furniture and equipment in 
et = qtensiat ssi ieee production quantities. Send plans and specifica- 
"RIGHT!" said the Hillyard Maintaineer. ‘Scientific tions for estimates. 


Hillyard care does the job in half the working time — ac- 

tually cuts expensive maintenance costs in half.” “7 C b a C b a t L k 
“How can | thank you!” said Mr. H. Sebastian Jones. | or in a ine oc 
“Tell your friends:”’ AMPAPYIM said the Hill- WOOD PRODUCTS DIVISION 


yard Maintaineer. The services of Hillyard Maintaineers THE AMERICAN HARDWARE CORPORATION 
throughout the world are free to you and other folks with New Britain, Connecticut 


perplexing floor problems.’’ 














‘ , 
RPP R, ? . pad : 
and warehouse stocks are nearby.” é Corbin Cabinet Lock (W ood Products Division) - 
, lhe American Hardware Corporation y 
¢ New Britain, Connecticut ; 
, 
: Please send me copy of pamphlet L. B., describing letter boxes : 
¢ and wood products. . 
, , 
, , 
¢ Name a y 
+ , 
, , 
. ¥ s § Address as he sul : 
‘ , 
& . 7 
= «a ST. JOSEPH, M SOURI a ‘ City State e . 
Ee Branches in Principal Cities & 4 ; 
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Better start 


doing this to part of 


your money 


You KNow how money is! 


Today it’s in your hand, and the 
next day it isn’t! 

A lot of people, however, have 
found an excellent way to make 
certain they will have money when 
they need it most. 


They salt away part of their pay 
each week in U.S. Savings Bonds 
through the Payroll Savings Plan 
where they work. 


They know that saving this way 
assures them of the money for a 
down payment on a new home...a 
new car... or retirement when the 
time comes. 


Furthermore, in ten years they get 
back $4 for every $3 invested in 
U.S. Savings Bonds. 


Why don’t YOU start saving money 
regularly and automatically where 
you work, or at your bank through 
the Bond-A-Month Plan? 


Automatic saving is 
sure saving — 


U.S. Savings Bonds 


Contributed by this magazine in co-operation with the Magazine Publishers of America as a public service. 
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UNIFORMITY | 


In Furnishing Dormitories 
Combines These Advantages* 





No cost 


: locker protection! | 


You can put dependable Dudley Locks on 
all school lockers . . . without taking au 
dime out of your budget. 


Use the Dudley Self-Financing Plan, suc- 
cessfully used in schools everywhere. Write 
for details . . . and for Catalog Folder 
showing the Dudley Line of Master-Charted 
and Master-Keyed padlocks and _ built-in 
locks. 





*More Economical to Install *More Pleasing to Students 


; *Simplifies Maintenance * Simplifi ement 
Dudley Locks, like the RD.2 shown above, 4 i i 
have been a standard of school protection 

for more than a quarter century. 


For suggestions, layouts and estimates for complete furnish- 
ing and decorating especially designed to meet the exacting 


D U D L E Y : L r Cc K requirements for college and university dormitories, write: 
woe tte Mandel Brothers 


570 W. Monroe St., Dept. 322, Chicago 6 Couteast Department Established 1855 chi 2. Wlineis 




















IS LIKE HAVING 


EIGHT MORE MEN 


On Your Maintenance Crew 


B Using the 5-HP GRAVELY 





Yes, records prove that 
the Powerful 5-HP 
GRAVELY Tractor with 
its 19 attachments does 
the work of eight men. 
..- Some of these attach- 
ments listed below will 
help you cut your 
grounds maintenance 
costs. 





















REALOCK... 








THE IDEAL TENNIS COURT ENCLOSURE 30-Inch Lawn Mower Power Sweeper 
72-Inch Gang Mowers Snow Plow 
42-Inch Sickle Mower regi Plow 
Enjoy a speedier tennis game. . . Realock® Fence 60-Gallen a, — » Compucmner 
eliminates constant ball retrieving, protects players Nineteen attachments are available. Fill out the coupon 
and spectators . . . and prevents unauthorized use below for our NEW catalog of GRAVELY Equipment. See 
how the GRAVELY can save you money—do the work of 
of courts. eight more men! Mail today! 
Made of steel wire, heavily galvanized, Realock SEND FOR FREE CATALOG TODAY! 
enclosures are nationally known for their rugged * 
looks, indestructibility, and long-lived economy. Gee rs 
good — destructib 9 dlo 9 . Y GRAVELY MOTOR PLOW AND CULTIVATOR COMPANY 
WRITE NOW FOR FREE ESTIMATE BOX 394, DUNBAR, WEST VIRGINIA 
(J Send Catalog and Prices 
WIiICKWIRE SPENCER STEEL Divisi ON eS ee nee Title | 
16 DELAWARE AVEN t e tA new ex 
ia i mael Gel © Vheome ati aa © femmn cel, mares | Address ........... ovee ° . Se | 
eT eee . reve Fr County Senet cesiisaiiaiiessiesaigiaactigs: ANNI aah ales ee ; | 
THE CALIFORNIA WIRE CLOTH COR 
“Tees. 19 YEAR-ROUND, TIME-PROVED ATTACHMENTS 








ESS 
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LIQUID 
SOAPS! 


NO FINER 






DOLGE is proud of its reputation 
for producing the very highest 
quality liquid soaps, and invites 
comparison on any basis—clarity, 
brilliance, pleasant aroma, rich 
lather. In addition, DOLGE soaps 
are non-irritating, will not turn 
cloudy or develop rancid odors 
even upon prolonged storage. 


Whether you select BALMA 
(comparable to the most expen- 
sively perfumed cake soaps), 
modestly-priced VELVA or low- 
cost KLEENWELL, you'll receive 
TIP-TOP VALUE PER DOLLAR 
SPENT! 





Dispensers available in 
several types 


Write for literature—have your 
DOLGE Service Man demonstrate 
these outstanding liquid soaps. 


The C. B. DOLGE Co. 


WESTPORT, CONNECTICUT 



























Nowmade Fim CABINETS 


PERMANENT FILM PROTECTION 


ALL STEEL 

KEY LOCKS 
FIREPROOF 
INDEXED 
DUSTPROOF 

ALL WELDED 
OVER 50 MODELS 



























FILMSTRIPS 


Model MF-6 
Holds over 300 film- 
strip cans, each in 
its own place and 
indexed. Six drawers 
—adjustable dividers. 


cece eee 





TYPICAL 
16mm CABINET 

Floor model for varied library—capacity 
of 120 reels of varied sizes and 100 
filmstrips. ment. 


U7, 7 7 a 


Ww oes eee |) i a, oe 


Write for catalog No. 17 
Complete line i!émm_ film 
filing and handling equip- 
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PEABODY 
TABLET- CHAIRS 


ARM 
In the New “SUN-TAN” Color 


Here's just what 
students want in a 
recitation or lec- 
ture room chair— 
real comfort—a 
rigid tablet arm—and a bright, 
cheery Sun-Tan color. 


Behind all this are sound con- 
struction and quality materials 
to insure long service under 
most demanding conditions. 


Write today for complete de- Chair 
tails on sizes—construction— No. 315 
prices—shipping—etc., to Xai University 


THE PEABODY SEATING COMPANY, INC. 
BOX 23, NORTH MANCHESTER, INDIANA 





0 ? if it’ 
we a\ jo’ if its a 


Whe" Aen-Zye ROTARY MOWER 


The Pearce “Air-Lift” Rotary Power Mower 
speedily cuts grass of any height or texture on 
the roughest terrains, often eliminating the 
need for more than one mower, around 
such places as parks, cemeteries, golf 
courses, school grounds, etc. Therefore, 
we say Why Buy Two When One 
Will Do? See the Pearce before 
You Buy .. . Pearce with the 
a “Air-Lift” suction 
* principle of operation 
that raises down or 
matted grass into high 
efficiency cutting zones 
for clean uniform cut- 
ting. Available in 3 
sizes to handle any grass cut- 
ting situation. Get the Mower 
Made To Cut Everything . . . Built 
To Last A Lifetime. 


FREE! 


Valuable Booklet contain 
ing complete information 


answer to low-cost lawn main- 
tenance. Write Dept. Ccu-350. 


THE PEARCE CORPORATION wii ctkee2 
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The perfect playing surface 





ond GRASSTEX 
All-Weather 


TENNIS COURTS 






Photo — Courtesy 
United States Naval Academy 









Adopted by Leading 


Colleges and Universities 


PLAYERS like its comfortable resilience—its grit-free sur- 
face that stays true—glareless colors in Black, Red or Green 
—its fast game that builds champions. 


ADMINISTRATORS like its year ‘round playability (thrice 
that of clay)—moderate cost (less than rigid types)—econ- 


omy in maintenance. 


ENGINEERS like its precise ease of construction—its rugged 
durability— perfect drainage of its impervious surface. 


In all parts of the country, there 
are Laykold and Grasstex Courts— 
some near you. An inspection trip 
can easily be arranged. 


Before building new courts or re- 





surfacing old—send for these book- 
lets. Ask for our specifications and Get descriptive booklets 
from our nearest 
district office 


free counsel. 


IN THE WEST— 


STANCAL ASPHALT & BITUMULS COMPANY 
200 BUSH STREET - SAN FRANCISCO 4, CALIF. 


los Angeles 14, Calif. + Oakland 1, Calif. + Portland 7, Ore. - Tucson, Ariz, 


IN THE EAST— 


AMERICAN BITUMULS COMPANY 


200 BUSH STREET - SAN FRANCISCO 4, CALIF. 
Washington 6, D.C. - Baltimore 3, Md. - Perth Amboy, N.J. + E. Providence 14, R. 1. 
Columbus 15, Ohio - St. Lovis 17, Mo. + Baton Rouge 2, La. + Mobile, Ala. 
Son Juon 23, Puerto Rico 
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---to INSTALLATION— 





Another Hamilton Installation at Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois 


Hamilton Engineers 


Follow Trough! 


If you are planning new or enlarged facilities for 
research or advanced technical instruction you can re- 
ceive worthwhile assistance through Hamilton's integrated 
planning service. And you're apt to find that the 
Hamilton Unit Plan will provide more and better equip- 
ment than you had thought possible under your budget. 
Regardless of what stage your plans are in, you'll save 
dollars and days by writing for Hamilton help now. 


Do you have the most recent Hamilton Catalog ? 


There's a host of helpful information in Hamilton's newest 
Research and Control Equipment Catalog, No. 212. If 
you have not received yours, use this handy coupon. 


Hamilton Manufacturing Company 
Two Rivers 35, Wisconsin 


Please send my copy of Hamilton's Research and Control Equipment 
Catalog, No. 212. 


Re 

School __Position__ 

Address_ Soiipiien 

City__ a SS ee 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


TWO RIVERS, WISCONSIN 


1950 Hamifion Manufacturing Company 
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the finish isn’t there 


“A 


‘in school furniture 





wf 
just for looks /;. 


| 0 / 4 
. 
HK 
New or retinias 
Th nd Tables L 





BALTIMORE, MD. 


CITY SCHOOLS 
SPECIFY 


O'NEIL DURO Lacquers 


on all of their furniture 





contracts. 


THAT’S EVIDENCE OF REAL 
SATISFACTION. The Business 
Division of the Baltimore Depart- 
ment of Education knows that 
O'Neil Duro Lacquers No. 32231 
for full gloss and No. 32232 for 
rubbed effects—especially when 
used without a sealer — give, 
for the initial cost, the best wood 
finish obtainable. You can verify 
this personally through them. 


Specify O'Neil Duro Finishes on 
your purchases of new wooden 
furniture items for real beauty 
and durability under hard usage. 








—_ 


for NEW FURNITURE FINISH 
for REFINISHING OLD EQUIPMENT 


O'NEIL DURO has the Right 
Answer to YOUR NEEDS. 











. « . for Full Story of O'Neil Duro Finishes 
Write for FREE BOOKLET including 
sample wood panel 


moon O' NEIL DURO 
ay 6COMPANY 
MILWAUKEE 7, WIS. 











PLANNING A GYMNASIUM? 


Here’s How To Get Up To 
30% GREATER Seating Capacity 

















—As Much As 
11,200 sq. ft. MORE Usable Floor Space 




















—At Least 
50% LOWER Seating Costs! 








It’s two-level seating with Universal Folding Bleachers! 
Many installations prove that this modern method (in- 
stead of built-in seating) can increase seating capacity as 
much as 30% .It assures much more usable floor space, too, 
For example—in a gym large enough for 4500 built-in 
seats and 4800 square feet of basketball floor space, two- 
level seating with Universal Folding Bleachers will not only 
provide far greater seating capacity in the same area, but 
will add 11,200 square feet more usable floor space when 
bleachers are folded back. Such a gain can provide extra 
cross courts . . . plus extra space for corrective physical 
education, wrestling, boxing, tumbling, fencing, and many 
other activities on both main floor and balcony levels. 
Equally important, actual costs of Universal Folding 
Bleachers are at least 507% less than usual built-in seats, 
Write today for typical floor plan. No obligation. 


BLEACHER COMPANY 


TH WN l >TREET « CHAMPAIGN it N 


Bleacher Experts for Over 30 Years 
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@ sturdy as an oak 


STEEL 
G CHAIRS 


Clarin Folding Chairs are 
functionally designed to af- 
ford restful, relaxing 
ing. Rubber feet preves 
noise, scratching or m r 
Thousands of users ha 
found Clarin Chairs the 
economical—the most 


OUR MOWING COSTS TOO HIGH? 


Anusther Exclusive 
DARK CHALLENGER 


W rite, » ms o 
phone for com- we ‘ . 
5 . 
: 
4, 


ARE Y 


wire ofr 






plete inform- 
ation TODAY! 


oe) HOLLOW ROLLER 
MOWERS 


Roseman Roller Mowers, with no side wheels, actually mow 


escientifically designed | 
© beautifully finished | 


within 3 inches of trees, fences and other obstructions. eliminat- | 


. . ° . ' 
ing most expensive hand trimming. A tremendous labor saver! | 


For true economy and actual savings of thousands of dollars per 
the Park Challenger. Sturdy, rugged 
construction makes the Park Challenger a year- a= 


choose Roseman 





after-year star performer. 


ROSEMAN MOWER CORPORATION 
Phone UNiversity 4-1842 


TIMKEN \ BEARING 
RQUIPrED 
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EVANSTON, ILL. 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 





Covers 
50 x 60’ 


crea 


Adjusts to 
stop at ("SS | 


any ongle > | — 








FOR LAWN 
AND 


ATHLETIC FIELD 
CARE 


The Shower Queen’s 
oscillating action dis- 
tributes water in na- 
tural rain-like man- 
ner. Fully automatic. 
Simple hand adjust- 


ment allows it to operate close to buildings yet walls and win- 


dows stay dry... 


without shutting off water. 


can be set at edge of walks and directed in 
toward buildings—pedestrians keep dry. 
Small plots or large expanses ac- 


Easily re-positioned 


commodated by regulating volume of water at the faucet. Built 


of finest non-rusting materials. 
dependable service. 








Precision machined for long, 


prices at once. 





SHOWER ' 





Nome 
QUEEN * Address 
WITH ADAPTER : ... 


Permits use with overhead 
and portable pipe irriga- 
tion systems. 






Te 


Read how MOORE KEY CONTROL* 


C— 








WHERE ARE 
THOSE *Idélaf 
KEYS? 
THIS /S AN 


EMERGENCY! 


can save you money and man-hours 


You owe it to yourself to investi- 
gate this modern system of key 
control. It saves money year in 
and year out by eliminating ex- 
pensive repairs and replacement 
of locks and keys. What’s more, 
it guarantees security, conve- 


“TELKEE 


*TRADE MARKS @ 





Mail Coupon 


today for 
Name. 


Address..... 
City, State.. 





Free Booklet 


pe eee er ee ee ee 


P. O. MOORE, INC., Dept. C-l 
300 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 

Please send literature outlining savings 
possible with MOORE KEY CONTROL. 


nience and privacy. No wonder 
Moore Key Control is used 
throughout schools, institutions, 
hospitals, industry, government, 
transportation, communications, 
housing ... wherever keys are 
used. Send for details today! 
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fomeus jos goo Solis 


Made of hard vulcanized 
dura Vul-Cots give a lifetime of service. They are 
attractive, light weight, noiseless, do not crack, 
splinter, dent, rust or corrode . . . do not mar floors or 
fixtures. Vul-Cots greatly reduce waste handling and 
maintenance costs. Write today for catalog sheet giv- 
ing sizes, and prices. 


Practical Styles: Round Taper (Nos. 2 & 3) pop- 
ular for office and school room use; Square Taper 
(No. 5) a distinctive style ideal for executive of- 
fices; Round Straight (Nos. 9 & 10) perfect for 
washrooms, basements, stores, mail rooms, fac- 
tories. All styles are available in two standard 
colors: maroon-brow n and olive-green, 


New! Vmproved { 


Greatly improved manufacturing process 
makes possible new bonded seam construc- 
tion. This adds strength, improves appear- 
ance, assures cleaner waste je came 
your assurance of an even finer Vul-Cot! 





For Sale by Stationers and School Supply Houses Everywhere 





UATANLCE This Vur-cot waste basket 


with ordinary usage should last a lifetime. It is 
absolutely guaranteed as to material and work- 
manship for a period of five years from date of purchase, 
when used only as a waste basket. If during 
that time in such service it proves defective. 


return and a new basket will be supplied 


NATIONAL VULCANIZED FIBRE CO 


Wilmington, Delaware, U.S.A 
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colorful... practical 


These attractive new all-purpose chairs with solid 
plastic seat and back combine durable molded plywood 
and molded plastic. Choice of several decorator 
plastic colors. Comfortable. Easy to keep clean. 


The sturdy tables have fluted aluminum columns. 
THONET INDUSTRIES INC., DEPT. H-3ONE PARK AVENUE, N.Y. 16, N.Y. * SALES OFFICES: NEW YORK + CHICAGO © STATESVILLE, N. C. 


Pleasantville Cottage School, Pleasantville, N. Y. Architects: Kahn & Jacobs * Thonet Chair 1250. Table 3168. 












of the Geuatiiies “Mecdlthens Keohane 
ae . Standard Specifications of the American Institute of 
ABBR | Breet Construction: wat et arena | ‘ 











re 


U. S. Forest Products Laboratory. 






W's good, too, to know that all Wayne Stands are de 
signed to provide maximum utility and visibility... . 
Coot yas cnn. ied oth 6 Se eee gth 
> or number of rows as desired. ) eR ANS, 
' Whatever your seating requirements .may_ i: 
specify Wayne. Our engineers are always readyto help. — 
And our catalog is available’ upon sighs oy ss Send 





ee 


WAYNE IRON WORKS 


REPRESENTATIVES IN 42 CITIES : 
146 NORTH PEMBROKE AVE., WAYNE, PENNSYLVANIA 





"Wayne Standa jor Safety’ = 
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We wish we didnt have 


ct 


0 


PRINT this ad! 





We'd rather show you how much audio-visual 
methods can add to your whole school program— 
make your teaching really come alive! 

Ask your nearest Bell & Howell representative 
to arrange for you to see our special sound film, 
“The Show Must Go On.” It tells just what fea- 
tures you should look for in a projector to make 


your audio-visual program most effective. 


Good projection is absolutely es- 
sential in classroom work. With the 
Bell & Howell Filmosound you get 
unobtrusive operation ...depend- 
able performance that means most 
hours of projection time. And it’s 
guaranteed for life*. With six-inch 
built-in speaker, $399.50. (Larger, 
separate speakers available.) 





*During life of the product, any defects in workmanship or material 
will be remedied free (except transportation) 


You buy for a lifetime when you buy Bell & Howell 


7192 McCormick Roap, Cuicaco 45, ILLINOIS 


COLLEGE and UNIVERSITY BUSINESS 
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TO HELP you get more information quickly on the new products described in this section, we 
have provided the postage paid card opposite page 96. Just circle the key numbers on the 
card which correspond with the numbers at the close of each descriptive item in which you are 
interested. COLLEGE and UNIVERSITY BUSINESS will send your requests to the manufacturers. 
lf you wish other product information, just write us and we shall make every effort te supply it. 


Rolling Scaffold 





A new sectional-type aluminum rolling 
scaffold has been developed to facilitate 
overhead and sidewall work, such as 
painting, cleaning and installing and re- 
pairing fixtures, Made of light, durable 
aluminum alloy, the scaffold is light, easy 
to erect and neat in appearance. It 1s 
available in both the stairway and the 
ladder type. 

The scaffolds are supplied in one or 
more sections, with guard rails for added 
safety. The bottom section, including 
non-tlevating casters, is 7 feet 3 inches 
from the floor to the first platform. Each 
additional section is 6 feet 8 inches in 
height, thus permitting the assembling 
of a unit sufficiently high for every need. 
Frames for intermediate sections slip 
over a sprocket in the lower section. The 
joint is secured by a hinged pin for extra 
safety and a spring lock is used to secure 
horizontal members quickly and safely. 

The base dimensions of the scaffold 
are 4 feet 6 inches by 6 feet. Two types 
of 5 inch steel casters—a non-elevating 
type and an adjustable type with a steel 
screw providing additional height—are 
available. The Patent Scaffolding Co., 
Inc., Dept. CUB, 38-21 12th St., Long 
Island City 1, N. Y. (Key No. 1) 


Mop Dressing 


Huntolene Emulsifiable Floor Main- 
tainer is a new product for the daily 
treatment of floors, walls, furniture and 
even blackboards, which cleans quickly 
and thoroughly, requiring no rubbing. 
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Because it mixes with water, Huntolene 
is easily washed out of mops or cloths, 
leaving thern clean and fluffy. The prod- 
uct leaves a fine film which protects the 
surface cleaned. Huntington Labora- 
tories, Inc., Dept. CUB, Huntington, 
Ind. (Key No. 2) 


Damp-Sweep Tool 


The new Legge Damp-Sweep Tool is 
especially designed for the damp-sweep- 
ing technic of floor cleaning which cleans 
the fine grit and silt along with the dust 
and litter, thus protecting floors and sav- 
ing refinishing time while keeping them 
cleaner in appearance as well as in fact. 

The tool is a special, broom-type de- 
vice designed to permit faster, more thor- 
ough damp-sweeping. The specially de- 
signed 20 inch brush has two rows of 
bristles arranged in a hollow elipse and 
the covering cloth is 40 inches square 
with a taped center hole through which 
the handle projects when in sweeping 
position. The cloth can be easily rinsed 
after use and can be used for an in- 
definite period. The swiveled handle can 
be moved up, down or sideways, thus 
simplifying the sweeping around desks, 
chairs, beds and other equipment. Wal- 
ter G. Legge Co., Inc., Dept. CUB, 101 
Park Ave., New York 17. (Key No. 3) 


Music Stencil 


The cost of reproduction of certain 
types of music scores can be reduced 
through use of the new music manu- 
script stencil. Consisting of a mimeo- 
graph stencil which has ten staffs die- 
impressed into it, the unit may be used 


-as it is for mimeographing copies of 


music Manuscript paper, or music sym- 
bols may be added quickly and easily 
with the roll-point stylus for the repro- 
duction of completed music scores. A. B. 
Dick Co., Dept. CUB, 5700 W. Touhy 
Ave., Chicago 31. (Key No. 4) 


Kodak Enlarger 


Schools and colleges offering instruc- 
tion in photography or producing photo- 
graphic visual aids will be interested in 
the new type of photographic enlarger 
recently announced. The new enlarger 
is flexible and efficient and represents the 


application of the integrating sphere. 
Two models of the new type enlarger are 
available one which can be adapted for 
use as a camera as well as for darkroom 
production work, known as the Kodak 
Fluorolite Enlarger; and the Kodak Hob- 
byist Enlarger which is a minimum 
priced, high quality basic enlarger pro- 
viding high performance with a mini- 
mum of adjustments, Eastman Kodak 
Co., Dept. CUB, Rochester 4, N. Y. 
(Key No. 5) 


Toledo Sterling Hydro-Scrap 


The new Toledo Sterling Hydro- 
Scrap is a predishwashing machine that 
removes unconsumed food from dishes, 
silver and other table service by a con- 
centrated force of flushing water. It of- 
fers a more sanitary method of prelim- 
inary dish cleaning while reducing dish 
breakage. 

The Hydro-Scrap utilizes the hot 
water that overflows from the dish- 
washer, thus being economical to oper- 
ate. When installed in the dish table 
near the entrance end of the dishwasher, 
properly racked soiled dishes are pushed 
into the machine where they remain un- 
til moved forward into the dishwasher by 
a following rack of dishes. Refuse is 
quickly cleaned from the unit and sep- 
arator screen and wash tubes are remov- 
able for cleaning without the use of 
tools. The machine can be installed with 





practically all standard make dishwash- 
ing machines. Toledo Scale Co., Dept. 
CUB, Toledo 12, Ohio. (Key No. 6) 
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Auditorium Seating 





The new 30 line auditorium seating 
chair has been especially designed for 
educational institutions. The seat auto 
matically rises when not occupied, thus 
facilitating cleaning without the neces- 
sity for turning seats up, and facilitating 
clearing of the auditorium. 

The center standard of the new Griggs 
chair is of solid steel with no openings 
between chairs. Front and back edges 
are tubular, thus eliminating sharp cor 
ners, and a long steel back-plate protects 
upholstery at both the top and back of 
the seat. The seats are upholstered with 
duPont Fabrilite and are available in a 
variety of colors and end designs. Griggs 
Equipment Co., Dept. CUB, Belton, Tex. 
(Key No. 7) 


Spray Deodorizer 


The new Silver Label Spray Deodori 
zer contains Metazene, a chemical de 
signed to kill odors. A 5 second release 
of the aerosol mist containing Metazene 
is said to eliminate objectionable odors 
completely within 10 to 15 seconds. Meta 
zene is a colorless, odorless, non-staining 
and non-toxic chemical. The deodorizing 
spray is released from a simply operated, 
push button container. Boyle-Midway 
Inc., Dept. CUB, 22 E. 40th St., New 
York 16. (Key No. 8) 


Addressing Machine 


Addressing envelopes, pamphlets, pub 
lic relations releases and other material 
can be simplified by use of the new 
Model A-2 Weber Addressing Machine. 
The mailing list is typed on a roll of 
special paper inserted in the machine 
and can be used over and over again, as 
many as 100 times, to produce facsimile 
typewritten addresses. Corrections or 
changes in the list are easily handled and 
the machine is simple to operate. The 
Weber Ad-roll, which holds up to 500 
names and addresses, takes up small 
space for storing when not in use. Any- 
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one can learn to operate the machine and 
can address from 2000 to 2500 pieces per 
hour with a little experience. Weber Ad- 
dressing Machine Co., Dept. CUB, 
Mount Prospect, Ill. (Key No. 9) 


Magnetic Tape Recorder 


A new low-priced Magnetic Tape Re- 
corder has recently been announced 
which features long playing time and 
ease and economy of operation. A full 
hour's recording is provided on the 1200 
foot reel of tape which can be re-used 
an indefinite number of times. The re- 
corder is especially recommended by the 
manufacturer as an economical teaching 
aid in dramatic, speech and language 
training classes and it may be used for 
recording school activities and to record 
lectures for playback in 
groups. 

The new Knight Tape Recorder is 
light and compact with simplified tape 
threading, one three position control for 
tape transport mechanism and recording 
speed of 7'% inches per second with re 
wind speed 20 times as fast. Recordings 


discussion 





can be made from the microphone sup 
pled or from any radio, FM tuner or 
phonograph. The unit is complete and 
can serve as a medium coverage public 
address system with an output of 5 watts. 
It is housed in a portable leatherette case. 
Allied Radio Corp., Dept. CUB, 833 W. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 7. (Key No. 10) 


Horizontally Rotating File 


All records are in a natural position 
for posting or reference w.thout remov 
ing them from the rotor in the new 
Cardineer Horizontal Rotary File. Re 
volving horizontally instead of vertically, 
the compact unit permits a high degree 
of control and accessibility where break 
ing down large concentrat ons of records 
ito small work units. Several persons 
may refer to the records without inter 
ference with each other, thus saving time. 

Each file holds up to 2700 records in 
convenient working position. This new 
horizontal Cardineer offers better control 
ot motion, space and time for smaller 
institutions. Records are housed in 3 
removable trays which are self-support- 
ing off the rotor. Diebold, Inc., Dept. 
CUB, Canton 2, Ohio. (Key No. 11) 





Portable Vacuum Cleaner 


The Tornado Portable Vacuum Clean. 
er is designed to be slung over the 
shoulder, thus leaving both hands free 
to guide the attachment. It has a strong 
steady suction which is especially suited 
for quick, thorough cleaning in confined 
places, in storage shelves, under machin. 
ery and work benches, on overhead Pipes, 
in stairways and in similar hard to reach 
areas. It is available in 4 sizes and has 
a universal motor mounted on perma- 
nently sealed bearings. The cast alum. 
inum motor housing is of a new design 
which eliminates excessive operating heat 
and the entire mechanism is enclosed jn 
a sturdy, light weight, streamlined 
aluminum fan housing. The cleaner js 
supplied with 20 feet of special heavy 
duty cable and operates from any con- 
venient electric light outlet. Breuer Elec- 
tric Mfg. Co., Dept. CUB, 5100 Ravens. 
wood Ave., Chicago 40. (Key No, 12) 


1950 Model SoundScriber 


Streamlined styling of die-cast metals 
i} an attractive design is a feature of the 
new 1950 Model SoundScriber. Occupy- 
ing less desk space than earlier models, 
the new unit is light in weight but struc- 
turally strong. Both recorder and tran- 
scriber are available in the new model 
which is finished in gray enamel. 

New developments in electronics and 
sound reproduction are incorporated in 
the new model which is completely in- 
terchangeable with all existing Sound 
Scriber equipment. One new feature otf 
the unit is the hand microphone which 
permits the user to listen back to the last 
few words of dictation by merely press- 
ing a switch. There is no manipulating 
of the recording instrument itself. Other 
features include the direct gear-driven, 
hard-surface turntable and separate re 
cording and reproducing arms, modern 
styling, light weight, and simplicity of 


operation for both dictator and tran- 
scriber. A feature of the transcriber is 
an optical system which provides a 


unique indexing system which elimi- 
nates slips and strips commonly used. 
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SoundScriber Corp., Dept. CUB, 146 
Munson Ave., New Haven 4, Conn. 
(Key No. 13) 
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Fire-Fighting Trailer 


The new model Porto-Pumper pro- 
yides low cost fire protection in a self- 
contained fire-hghting unit. This trailer 
ynit can be quickly attached to car, 
truck or other vehicle and brought to 
the point of need. It is equipped with 
4 demountable Porto Pump, a rotary 
positive displacement type rubber gear 
pump, powered by a 4 cycle gasoline en- 
ine; supply hose; aluminum extension 
ladder; 200 feet of fire hose; fire axe 
and hand extinguisher; straight stream 
nozzle; combination fog and straight 
stream nozzle, and a 200 gallon water 
tank supply that can be used at once 
while hydrant or other supply of water 
is made available. The pump brings 
water from any source rapidly and 
eficiently and it can be demounted and 
carried to the water source. The unit 
js easy to operate and occupies only 6 
by 9 feet of space. Porto-Pump, Inc., 
Dept. CUB, 227 Iron St., Detroit 7, 
Mich. (Key No. 14) 


Non-Slip Floor Wax 


A new non-slip liquid floor wax which 
combines high luster with the friction 
grip of emery has been announced for 
use on asphalt tile, rubber tile, mastic, 
linoleum, concrete, wood and cork floors. 
Non-inflammable and containing no sol 
vents, the wax is said to provide a high 
gloss to floors while making most floor 
ing materials less slippery than when 
unwaxed. A new chemical derivative 
gives the wax its slipproof quality. The 
wax is easily applied, is quick drying and 
has long life. Mechanical buffing is not 
required although it can be used without 
affecting the slip resistance of the prod 
uct. The Penetone Company, Dept. 
CUB, Tenafly, N. J. (Key No. 15) 


Counting Machine 


The Model TIC “Tickometer” is a 
machine that accurately counts anything 
from checks and currency to tickets, cou 
pons and cards at speeds up to 1000 per 
minute. An optional imprinting device 
is available for dating, coding, endorsing 





or canceling while counting. It is a gen- 
eral purpose counting and marking ma- 
chine with widespread application intro- 
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duced by Pitney-Bowes, Inc., postage 
meter manufacturer. 


The “Tickometer” is simple and safe 


to run, feeds and stacks automatically 
and requires no extensive training to op- 
erate. 
One is controlled by a knob for recording 
individual or partial groups and the 
other records cumulative totals and is 


It has two ascending counters. 


inaccessible and tamperproof. Pitney- 
Bowes, Inc., Dept. CUB, Stamford, 
Conn. (Key No. 16) 





Tape Recorder 


A new low priced, light weight, port- 
able magnetic tape recorder and play 
back unit has recently been introduced. 
This compact unit is based on a new 
electronic circuit which permits reduced 
size, weight and cost while offering all 
essential features provided in a tape 
recorder. The new Ampro unit weighs 
only 15 pounds and is 8 by 8 by 11 
inches in size, thus making it easily 
portable. 

Standard magnetic recording tape is 
used in the new unit, recording on a 





dual track on either 5 or 7 inch reels 
at 354 inches per second tape speed. Thus 
a full 2 hour program can be recorded 
on one 7 inch reel of tape. The tape 
may be magnetically erased for re-use 
again and again. The new monitoring 
system permits pre-setting the proper 
sound level before starting to record. A 
3 way recording system allows recording 
through the microphone or from radio 
or phonograph. Threading and operat- 
ing the recorder have been simplified and 
the unit provides many operational and 
technical improvements. Ampro Corpora- 
tion, Dept. CUB, 2835 N. Western Ave., 
Chicago 18. (Key No. 17) 


Powdered Whole Milk 


A new powdered whole milk with 
fresh-tasting flavor, which is easily dis- 
solved in cold water, has recently been 
announced. It conforms to, or exceeds, 
specifications of the Armed Forces for 
premium dry milk. It is availabie in 5 
pound cans, packed 6 to the case. Ar- 
mour & Co., Dept. CUB, Union Stock 
Yards, Chicago 9. (Key No. 18) 


Desk and Chair Unit 





Wherever it is necessary for students 
to have storage space for books and ma- 
terials in the classroom, yet flexibility is 
desired, the new movable desk and chair 
unit, SSOILL, will serve the need. It has 
a lifting lid, with completely enclosed ad- 
justable friction hinge which assures 
quiet closing, and a roomy storage sec- 
tion. Sturdily constructed of tubular steel 
with desk top, seat and chair back of 
solid birch, the unit has been designed 
for proper seat-to-desk relationship but is 
readily movable. It is available in six 
graded sizes to meet the needs of ele- 
mentary and secondary schools and col- 
leges, and is available either with or with- 
out an inkwell. Heywood-Wakefield Co., 
Dept. CUB, School Furniture Div., Men- 
ominee, Mich. (Key No. 19) 


Liquid Duplicator 


‘The new Duplicopy Liquid Dupli- 
cator, Model H-44, is a small, low priced 
machine which employs all of the prin- 
ciples of operation and many of the fea- 
tures of the larger Duplicopy machines. 
It has one roller moistener, without wick, 
enclosed concealed fluid tank, positive 
master clamp, floating pressure roller, 
die cast aluminum frame and drum and 
has been designed for long life and 
trouble free service. Each copy is de- 
livered face up with one revolution of 
the handle. Duplicopy Co., Dept. CUB, 
224 W. Illinois St., Chicago 10. (Key No. 
20) 


Triple Beam Balance 


The new Triple Beam Balance has 
stainless steel platform and beams for 
durability and clear, accurate readings 
and is designed for use in school and 
college laboratories as well as in indus- 
try. The self-aligning bearings of pol- 
ished agate ensure minimum friction and 
full contact along the knife edges at all 
times. The sliding-type poise ensures 
stability and freedom from swinging and 
the steel tongue fits into accurately 
milled notches at every calibration. Ohaus 
Scale Corp., Dept. CUB, 10 Hobson St., 
Newark 8, N. J. (Key No. 21) 
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Floor Brush 


A new type of floor brush is available 
which is made with tapered, hand-set, 
nylon bristles that flex easily, are effective 
dirt gatherers and wear from 3 to 16 
times as long as ordinary bristles. The 
new tapered nylon bristles give an im- 
provement in brushing quality when 
used in floor sweeps. The butt ends of 
the bristles are anchored in the end 
block of the brush with the tapered ends 
extending outward. The bristles are un- 
affected by water, soaps, synthetic deter- 
gents or floor waxes and can be sterilized 
repeatedly. They do not become brittle, 
split or rot but they dry quickly and 
resist matting. The maintenance brushes 
are available in widths of 12 to 36 inches 
with a natural lacquered beveled end 
block with bristles firmly fastened with 
oil-resistant pitch cement. E. I. duPont 
de Nemours & Co., Inc., Dept. CUB, 
Wilmington 8, Del. (Key No. 22) 


Steak Machine 
The Model L Tenderator is a com- 


pletely new machine which is built for 
long, trouble-free use. The new Tender- 
ator uses solid disc knives between the 
knitting knives, thus cutting fibers as 
well as knitting small pieces of meat to- 
gether. It is so constructed that meat 
scraps cannot get into hard-to-clean 
places, thus ensuring sanitation. 

A feature of the new model is the ease 
of removing the knife assemblies and 
stripping plates, which reduces cleaning 
time and facilitates handling. The ma- 
chine has direct gear drive encased in oil 
tight gear box, heavier knives and auto- 
matic cleaning of knives while they ten- 
derize. Cube Steak Machine Co., Dept. 
CUB, Needham Heights, Mass. (Key 
No, 23) 


Floor Machine 


The new Model 12W floor machine is 
designed for use in small, congested areas 
around desks, lockers and other equip- 
ment. The new adjustable handle is so 
designed that it can be locked in position 
or regulated to operate in a flexible posi- 
tion allowing free movement anywhere 
within an 80 degree arc for reaching un- 
der fixtures and into hard-to-reach areas. 
The handle can be lowered to horizontal 
position. All adjustments are made by 
foot lever. 

The machine is designed to scrub, wax 
and polish with maximum power and 
minimum noise. A large rubber bumper 
protects furniture and machine. The 
brush spread is 12, inches and the heavy 
duty 4% h.p, motor has a cover which 
permits easy access to motor and mechan- 
ism. S, C, Lawlor Co., Dept. CUB, 126 
Aberdeen, Chicago 7, (Key No. 24) 
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Product Literature 


e The desirable qualities in a wet-mop 
head for service and long life are dis- 
cussed in a folder recently issued by the 
American Standard Mfg. Co., 2505 S. 
Green St., Chicago 8. Features of the 
“Victory” mop are discussed together 
with information on its construction. 


(Key No. 25) 


e “How Tape Recording Simplifies 
Teaching” is the title of a new 16 page 
booklet telling how magnetic tape is 
used in music, English, speech, commer- 
cial, science and social studies classes. 
The booklet has been issued by Minne- 
sota Mining & Mfg. Co., 900 Fauquier 
St., St. Paul 6, Minn., and describes “how 
tape recording adapts radio to the class- 
room.” It has a special section on tape 
libraries, has 20 pictures and sketches 
describing the principles of magnetic 
sound recording, how machines are oper- 
ated, how sound recording tape is spliced 
and how tape recording is set up in the 
average classroom, and lists prices of dif- 
ferent machines, “Scotch” sound record 


ing tape and accessories. (Key No. 26) 


© “Fenestra Steel and Aluminum Build- 
ing Panels” are described fully in a 
catalog issued by Detroit Steel Products 
Co., 2250 E. Grand Blvd., Detroit 11, 
Mich. Diagrammatic drawings, showing 
construction and use, specifications, panel 
selection tables and descriptive data make 
the book a helpful reference source. (Key 
No. 27) 


¢ “Elgin Water Conditioning” is the 
title of the 20 page bulletin No. 610 
recently released by Elgin Softener Corp., 
Elgin, Ill. Complete information on the 
design and application of water condi- 
tioning equipment covers zeolite water 
softeners, water treating chemicals, water 
conditioning systems for boilers, water 
softener modernization, water filters and 
other details. (Key No. 28) 


e A revised instruction booklet, Bulletin 
812A, “How to Install and Operate Your 
Durcopump,” has been issued by The 
Duriron Company, Inc., Dayton 1, Ohio. 
Data on the installation and operation of 
centrifugal pumps in corrosive service 
with information on proper location of 
pumps, proper foundations for pumps, 
common troubles and how to overcome 
them and other details are given in this 
bulletin which is printed on varnished, 
Smudge-proof paper. (Key No. 29) 


e The paint product for a particular 
need, with performance requirements 
and cost, can be determined with the 
Paint Selection Check Chart recently of- 
fered by The Wilbur & Williams Co., 43 
Leon St., Boston 15, Mass. It is designed 
to assist maintenance men, architects and 
others in selecting which coating to use 
for specific applications. (Key No. 30) 


e Remington Rand Inc., 315 Fourth 
Ave., New York 10, has recently released 
a new folder on “Sample Tabulations— 
Accounts Payable.” It illustrates and de. 
scribes 8 records and reports which are 
simplified by use of Remington Rand 
tabulating machines. It contains basic 
information on the many uses of 


punched card accounting. (Key No, 31) 


e “New Popular Priced Garland Gas 
Fired Restaurant Ranges” are described 
and illustrated in a folder recently issued 
by the Detroit-Michigan Stove Co., Box 
2059, Detroit, Mich. A second folder 
gives data on “Garland 29 Series Com. 
mercial Gas Ranges and Equipment,” 
Interesting and helpful information on 
both lines is included in the folders, 
(Key No. 32) 


e A 4 page illustrated folder showing 
the design features and advantages of the 
freestanding library shelving units manu- 
factured by W. R. Ames Co., 150 Hooper 
St., San Francisco 7, Calif., has recently 
been received. Information of interest 
to business managers, librarians and 
architects in providing for book storage 
with economy of space and adaptability 
of usage is given in this folder on “Ames 
Freestanding Library Shelving.” (Key 
No. 33) 


e The National Association of Manu- 
facturers, 14 W. 49th St., New York 20, 
has recently issued the 1949-50 “Listing 
of Literature and Films” and related 
material available as teaching aids cover- 
ing economics, current affairs, foreign 
trade, vocational guidance, science and 
invention and other pertinent subjects. 


(Key No. 34) 


e “How to Clean and Maintain Air 
Conditioning and Refrigerating Equip 
ment at Less Cost” is the challenging 
title of a 20 page booklet recently pub- 
lished by Odakite Products, Inc., 22 
Thames St., New York 6. Latest equip 
ment-cleaning and descaling procedures, 
as well as simplified water-treatment 
technics for controlling slime, algae and 
scale, together with data on specific ma- 
terials and methods which have demon- 
strated the ability to secure improved re- 
sults, are discussed in the booklet. (Key 
No. 35) 


® Detailed information is given on “Cur- 
rent Models of Projection Equipment,” 
issued by the National Audio-Visual 
Association, Inc., 845 Chicago Ave., Ev- 
anston, Ill., dated October 1949, and 
selling at one dollar a copy. All available 
information is given on 16 mm. sound 
projectors, automatic projectors, micro 
scopic projectors, opaque projectors, over- 
head projectors, slide and filmstrip pro- 
jectors and sound slidefilm projectors. 
Names and addresses of all manufactur- 
ers whose products are listed are im 
cluded. (Key No. 36) 
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MIXER Model A-200 


For Higher Standards... 


and Lower Cast per Serving... 


See topay’s Hobart food and kitchen 
machines before you buy! It’s easy, 
regardless of your needs, for Hobart 
makes the most inclusive line of all. 
And because there’s true economy only 
in careful choice of capacity and 
power, Hobart makes every one in the 


Habe 


TRADE MARK 
Machines illustrated OF QUALITY 
represent only a fraction 
of the complete Hobart 
line. Ask your Hobart 
representative or write 


Dept. 2, Troy. 


greatest choice of sizes. With Hobart, 
you can select models geared efficiently 
to your own operation—every one 
clean in design and clean in perform- 
ance —ready to out-perform the field. 

Hobart machines— backed by the 
Hobart name—are first choice the 


BRAZIL © ENGLAND 


DISH SCRAPPER Model DS 


Hobart is Your Dish! 


world over wherever food is served, 
prepared or sold. There’s a Hobart 
representative within calling distance 
right now. Let him demonstrate the 
complete Hobart line. And the full 
meaning of Hobart Service at your 
ready command whenever needed. 


i © ba KT Food Machines 


THE HOBART MANUFACTURING CO., TROY, OHIO 
Greenville, Minneapolis, U.S.A. © The World's Largest Manufacturer of Food and Kitchen Machines 


CANADA * 


© Factories in Troy, Dayton, 


AUSTRALIA *© FRANCE 
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General Service Building, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 


Harley, Ellington & Day, architects and engineers; 
R. L. Spitzley Heating Company, heating contractors; 


Spitzley-Rettenmier Company, ventilating contractors, all of Detroit. 


























at ali hours... 


SAVE MONEY 


in empty rooms 


with 
JOHNSON 


DUAL 
CONTROL 


Money is wasted when unoccupied rooms are 
heated to 70 or 72 degrees. That is why build- 
ings, in which certain areas are occupied at 
odd hours, should be equipped with Johnson 
Dual Temperature Control, the built-in, auto- 
matic “brain of the heating system.”’ Johnson 
Dual Control maintains proper occupancy 
temperatures in spaces which are in use and, 
at the same time, insures reduced economy 
temperatures in all vacant rooms. 
Both economy and comfort are assured in 
the General Service Building at the University 
of Michigan where 588 Johnson Dual Thermo- 
stats provide individual room control. The ther- 
mostats are interconnected in four groups, according 
to the normally-expected usage of the various rooms in the 
building ... (1) offices, (2) student publications, (3) broad- 
casting studios and (4) all other rooms. 

The Dual thermostats in any group are shifted, from a 
central point, to operate at reduced temperature during the 
hours when the rooms in that group are not expected to be 
in use. If any room should be occupied when its group has 
been set for reduced temperature, merely pushing a button 
onthe Dual/thermostat resets that room to the normalcomfort 
level. All unused rooms in the group remain at the reduced 
economy temperature. What a saving of fuel (or of central 
station steam)! It is all done automatically by Johnson in 
Michigan's General Service Building . . . including tempera- 
ture and humidity control equipment applied to four ventilat- 
ing systems for the offices and studios. 

Johnson brings to the solution of small temperature con- 
trol problems the same broad experience and understanding 
that are needed for larger heating systems, such as that at 
Michigan. No one wants to waste fuel. Call a nearby John- 
son engineer. A consultation, which carries no obligation, 
will prove exceedingly valuable in your plans for reducing 
your fuel budget. JOHNSON SERVICE COMPANY, Mil- 
waukee 2, Wisconsin. Direct Branch Offices in Principal Cities. 
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DESIGN - MANUFACTURE: INSTALLATION + SINCE 1885 








